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THE DEVIL WE ARE! 
EDITOR: 


That article by Father Phelan (“How The Devil 
Met His Match,” Oct., 1958) was in very bad taste. 
Our Catholic newspapers deserve the support of our 
Catholic laity, no gibes from THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
The devil met his match the day you decided to 
print that caricature of a Catholic newspaper. Your 
policy can only be termed diabolic. 

Reader 
Boston, Maas. 
EDITOR: 

My hat is off to THE CATHOLIC WORLD in general 
and Father Francis J. Phelan in particular for their 
wonderful and unfortunately true, satirical analysis 
of American Catholic publications in “How the Devil 
Met His Match” (Oct., 1958). 

Alice H. Bemise 
Albany, N. Y. 

Ed.: For some readers, humor is still the unpar- 
donable sin. I don’t know whether Father Phelan’s 
gibes are “true” or not. I know a few editors who 
chuckled over the piece apparently feeling it fitted 
somebody else’s paper perfectly. Nobody asked me, 
but it seems that some Catholic newspapers are far 
ahead of others in the quality of their contents, and 


the good ones will not be hurt by criticism of the poor 
ones, 


SCANDAL IN THE SOUTH 
EDITOR: 


The fundamental question at Little Rock was not 
“the dignity and authority of American law” (“The 
Scandal at Little Rock,” Oct., 1958). The funda- 
mental question was whether democracy is best pre- 
served by the use of force. The South still suffers 
from the wounds of war and the period of recon- 
struction. Now damage has been done not only to 
the pride of the South, but to all the children of the 
South, and to the children of Southern Negroes too. 
Nothing could have been more calculated to inflame 
racial antagonism in the South than the fratricidal 
use of bayonets and naked force. The scandal of 
Little Rock was not Faubus but Eisenhower. Not 
since the burning of Atlanta has such a crime taken 
place. The 1954 decision of the Supreme Court does 
not have the consent of the people of the South. 








That’s the simple truth. And if there are no 
legal methods of blocking the action of the Su- 
preme Court, then the resistance will go under- 
ground. People will find ways to get around 
the law and other people will give vent to their 
frustration in acts of violence. The South 
doesn’t need troops. It needs understanding 
and patience. It needs the Gospel not bayo- 
nets. 

Reader 

Arlington, Va. 

Ed.: There is ample precedent for defending 
the principles of democracy with bayonets. It 
is always an unpleasant duty. If by “under- 
ground” the reader means the KKK or similar 
organizations, I hope he is wrong. I think the 
good people in the South and particularly the 
young peeple should be given a chance to speak 
out for themselves without the so-called leader- 
ship of men like Faubus. 


THEY WON ALL RIGHT 
EDITOR: 

Raymond Roseliep was wrong (see poem, 
“Helmet” in the October issue). The Irish won 
14-6 not 7-6. 

John Delaney 
Winston, Indiana 

Ed.: Father Roseliep is a poet, not a prophet. 
He was rooting for Notre Dame, but it seems 
unlikely he meant this year’s game on the 
first Saturday in October. We went to press be- 
fore the football season started and we don’t 
intend to start predicting the Saturday scores. 
It’s too risky. 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
EDITOR: 

I have been transferred to another major 
service in the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
—the Constabulary, which is in charge of the 
maintenance of peace and order in the country 
as well as the campaign against the local Com- 
munists. Now, more than ever before, I have 
need of THE CATHOLIC WORLD and the editor- 
ials and articles in which I always found an 
unfailing source of materials for my lectures 
to the men in uniform. 

Rev. Niceas N. Blando 
Chaplain 
Camp Vicente Lim, Philippines 


ARE THE MOSLEMS SPIRITUAL? 
EDITOR: 
We read “How Spiritual Are the Moslems” 
(Oct., 1958) in class. It was very informative. 
John Madigan 


Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR: 


You ask are the Moslems spiritual? What 
you say is that their religion is spiritual. You 
do not prove that many Moslems are spiritual. 


In the same issue you ask if France is 
Catholic. Why not ask if Egypt, Syria, Pakis- 
tan are Moslem? The answer might be more 
complex than you expect. 

The interview sounds like the work of a 
theologian not the work of a political analyst. 
There is not a word about the utter absence 
of “social teaching” from Moslem faith. Not 
a word about why there is a complete absence 
of anything approaching a basis for democracy 
or individualism in Moslem thought. 

Roger L’Heureux 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: Granted the interview did not exhaust 
the subject; it was hoped it would produce a 
little better understanding of the Moslem reli- 
gion. Were certain traditions of the Moslem 
world encouraged such as the Sufi tradition, 
and were there more intellectual contact be- 
tween the Moslem world and the West, we 
might witness an evolution of Moslem thought 
which would be more conducive to peace. This, 
of course, is not to consider the very real social 
and economic needs of the Moslem countries. 
These will have to be met if the conditions for 
peace are to exist. We received a great deal 
of favorable comment on this article. 


HEAVENLY SERMONS 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations! “Heaven Needs a Good 
Press” in your July issue was great. James 
E. Bulger would have thoroughly enjoyed the 
sermons preached in the Covington, Kentucky 
diocese. Three splendid ones given-in 1957 
were entitled: “I Go to Prepare a Place for 
You”; “Where I Am You Also May Be”; and 
“Where Are You Going?” 


Joseph T. Cashman, Jr. 
Louisville, Ky. 


ANSWER TO THE CHURCH’S PROBLEMS 
EDITOR: 


Michael de la Bedoyere’s window seems 
darker and darker. In your October issue with 
those charming rogues-gallery pictures on the 
cover he’s still worried about the Irish (the 
Irish in Britain). I’m sure his answer of the 
Lay Apostolate is the answer for many great 
Church problems. Particularly the one of how 
to keep Catholics Catholic. 

I suggest now that the Count train his guns 
on the clergy for a while. . . 

R. A. Francis 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: I would hate to see anyone, particularly 
one of our regular writers, training his guns 
on the clergy. I do think Michael de la 
Bedoyere’s piece on the Irish in Britain showed 
some extraordinarily sound “Catholic” think- 
ing on a vexing problem. 
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A New Pope for a New Age 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“eé 

A GREAT light went out on earth and a new star was lit in Heaven.” 
These words from the eulogy in honor of Pope Pius XII at his funeral in 
St. Peter’s foreshadow the future. He will undoubtedly go down in history 
with Leo and Gregory as one of the truly great Popes and I am equally 
confident that his canonization will not be delayed very long. 

The amazing radio, TV and press coverage of his death testified to 
his impact on the world. His pastoral concern to build up the spiritual 
vitality of his flock was evident in his encyclical on the Mystical Body, 
in his defining the Assumption to foster devotion to Mary, in his relaxa- 
tion of rules for the Eucharist fast to increase Communions, and in his 
grant of permission for evening Mass. Yet his pastoral duties did not 
prevent him from working strenuously for world peace. Not only will his 
personal efforts to achieve peace be long remembered but diplomacy can 
never forget his insistence on the concept of “the family of nations.” 


‘Tus was not a new concept but it had been largely ignored by the 
statesmen of the world. They took it for granted that every nation is 
sovereign and that peace between nations could be achieved only if 
diplomacy could convince a belligerent ruler that peace would in the 
long run prove to serve his self-interest. But Pope Pius asserted that no 
nation is truly sovereign, that only God is sovereign, and that nations 
form a family, all members of which have a duty to respect each other 
and to conform to the overarching moral law of God. Pope Pius main- 
tained that any peace not based on this divine order was a false peace 
that carried the seeds of future wars. This concept of the family of nations 
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is now almost a commonplace in 
diplomatic thinking due to the un- 
remitting efforts of Pope Pius. 

He was so eminently the right 
Pope for the right time that we can 
almost see Divine Providence trans- 
parent in his fragile figure. What 
does Providence hold in store for 
us now in the person of Pope John 
XXIII? 


Tue new Pope is very different. 
Whereas Pope Pius came from an 
aristocratic family, Pope John 
springs from the soil, of peasant 
stock. Pius was frail and ascetic 
in appearance, John is robust. Pius 
was not lacking in humor but Pope 
John has a hearty laugh and great 
good humor, and it is said that 
laughter will ring through the Vati- 
can in the days to come. 

Like Pius, Pope John has had 
diplomatic experience and_ has 
scored outstanding successes in 
that department. When he took 
over as Papal Nuncio to France in 
December, 1944, he faced a tough 
problem, General De Gaulle was ac- 
cusing many French bishops of col- 
laborating with Petain and Arch- 
bishop Valeri, the former Nuncio, 
had actually been accredited to the 
Vichy regime. The then Archbishop 
Roncalli was so deft and astute in 
his handling of this explosive situa- 
tion that he won the admiration of 
the French diplomats, was named a 
Cardinal by Rome and received his 
Cardinal’s biretta from none other 
than the French President himself, 
a restoration of an ancient French 
custom. 


I, his Coronation Address, how- 
ever, the new Pope has stated that 
his main role will be that of shep- 
herd of his flock and that organiza- 
tion, diplomacy and other activities 


will be secondary to his pastoral 
function. I don’t think it irreverent 
to speculate about the general pol- 
icy he will pursue though it is 
risky to make predictions when we 
think of Pope Pius IX who entered 
the Vatican a friend of the Liberals 
and became so hostile to them that 
they tried to throw his body in the 
Tiber when he died. 

That Nuncio Roncalli won the ad- 
miration of the French bishops 
seems to indicate he will be genial 
to the progressive forces in the 
Church, Catholic France is the scene 
of an extraordinary effervescence of 
progressive thought and action. Cor- 
tesi in the New York Times recently 
said that Pope John is expected to 
take a lively interest in social re- 
form and perhaps a blander attitude 
to Communism than his predeces- 
sor. That he will institute reforms 
seems likely. It was noticeable that 
in his Coronation Address, he made 
a lengthy allusion to the labors of 
St. Charles Borromeo in “restoring 
order in the Church.” But I seri- 
ously doubt that Pope John will 
moderate the papal policy toward 
Communism. In a_ pastoral al 
Venice in 1957 he denounced any 
collaboration between Catholic 
parties and Communists, and his 
other statements on Communism 
have been anything but “soft.” 


H: was the Holy See’s observer 
with UNESCO for a period of time 
and I look to him to continue Pope 
Pius’ policy of co-operation with the 
U.N. In a sermon at Paris in 1952 
he said of UNESCO that Catholics 
throughout the world should take 
part in the work of “this promising 
institution.” He asserted that his 
views on UNESCO drew inspiration 
from the words of the Holy Father. 
“Can we Catholics do anything bet- 
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ter than to accept wholeheartedly 
this teaching and try to put it into 
practice in our relations with 
UNESCO?” 

As universal shepherd, Pope John 
will undoubtedly take a lively in- 
terest in the return of “the other 
sheep.” He was Papal Delegate in 
Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey and 
had many contacts with the Ortho- 
dox Christians in those places. In 
his first public address as Pope, he 
devoted considerable attention to 
the situation of those separated 
from the Apostolic See and ex- 
pressed an ardent desire for their 
return. Pope Pius said that the 
ecumenical movement was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and I look to the 
new Pope to follow the progress of 
that movement carefully. He greeted 
his “separated brethren” with these 
words: “No strange house will they 
find, but their own which indeed 
was illumined in the past by the 
eminent doctrine of their forefa- 
thers and adorned by their virtue.” 


A; the time of the Conclave, Car- 
dinal Agagianian was considered a 
likely candidate for papal honors 
because he symbolized in his person 
the union of East and West. He was 
born in Russia, taught at seminaries 
in Rome and was finally named 
Patriarch of the Armenians, Pope 
John, too, is like a bridge spanning 
East and West. As Cardinal Ron- 
calli he was Archbishop of Venice, 
and East meets West in Venice. 
There the ancient patriarchate of 
Venice reminds us of the patriar- 
chates of the East and the great St. 
Mark’s of Venice was rebuilt after 
the model of the Basilica of The 
Apostle’s in Constantinople, the new 
Byzantium. The new Pope will 
therefore have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
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East and especially of the Chris- 
tians in the Church of Silence. 

As Pope John has already indi- 
cated, his reign will not be a “con- 
tinuity” of that of Pope Pius. Not 
that he did not admire his predeces- 
sor but he realizes that each man 
has his own special talents and each 
age has its own problems. We were 
sad to lose Pope Pius XII but we are 
happy to have another spiritual fa- 
ther. We welcome him to the great- 
est honor that can come to any man 
and to the most fearful responsi- 
bility that can be laid upon human 
shoulders. 


Pasternak, Puppets and 
Perjurers 


Tue case of Boris Pasternak throws 
into dramatic perspective the bi- 
zarre role of the writer in Russia 
today. He must do violence to his 
vision by reporting that all is well 
around him. He must perjure him- 
self by swearing up and down that 
black is white. If he dares to present 
the facts, he is automatically 
branded a “pig” and a traitor. 
Doctor Zhivago might have kin- 
died revolutionary fires if it had 
been published in Russia. For it 
tells the awful truth about the 
methods of the Party and the plight 
of the human spirit in this ice age 
of Communism. The Party deter- 
mined that the Russian people must 
not see the book and, to head off 
possible publication in Russia, the 
arty leaders decided to make Pas- 
ernak out as an enemy of the work- 
ers. They had to pay a heavy price. 
By denigrating their Nobel Prize 
winner, they made themselves the 
laughing stock of the free world but 
that was a lesser evil than to allow 
-asternak’s message of independ- 
ence to undermine the regime. So 
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the Party called in its literary 
stooges to revile the master and his 
masterpiece. In the process, the 
Party also reminded the writers 
that there is room in Russia only 
for literary puppets who publish 
reasonable facsimiles of Party 
propaganda. 


‘Tn Russian writer must therefore 
confine himself to propaganda fic- 
tion. He must become = schizo- 
phrenic. As Dr. Jekyll he sees the 
frightful reality but as Mr. Hyde he 
writes about the wonderful civiliza- 
tion of this collective paradise. 
There was a time when young 
Russian writers freely accepted this 
schizophrenia. They dedicated 
themselves to the Party, pledging 
themselves to see no evil, hear no 
evil. Berdyaevy wrote about this 
strange Communist charlatanism, 
honest and capable of self-sacrifice, 
whereby deception became a sacred 
duty. But surely Russian writers 
today are less idealistic after seeing 
Stalin exposed. Joseph Alsop tells 
of the jealousy of men like Ehren- 
burg toward Pasternak but I’m in- 
clined to think the Union of Writ- 
ers’ vicious attack on the novelist 
was dictated at the point of a gun. 
To use Dostoievsky’s phrase, the 
Kremlin would like “to smother all 
geniuses in the cradle.” They 
couldn’t do it in the case of the 
sixty-eight-year-old Pasternak but 
they did the next best thing. They 
smothered his reputation in Russia 
and prevented his message from 
reaching the ears of the oppressed. 


Foreign Aid and the 
Baby Boom 


‘Tu question of foreign aid is in- 
volved in the complexities of “the 


population explosion.” The baby 
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boom of the postwar years has 
called attention to the rapidly in- 
creasing population of the world 
and the growing problem of feeding 
these millions of human beings. 

One answer to the problem is a 
simple one. Do nothing about it, 
stick your head in the sand and 
pray God that it will blow away! 
A Catholic, however, can accept this 
answer only by ignoring the re- 
peated Papal appeals to help the 
starving in underdeveloped areas. 
Pope Pius XII worried about the 
poor and his paternal anxiety was 
not limited to Italy. He was solici- 
tous for the hungry over all the 
world. 


I DON’T propose to offer a flip solu- 
tion to the multitudinous problems 
posed by the population explosion 
but I do feel that we must begin to 
do some very serious thinking about 
foreign aid. Already in many coun- 
tries there is not enough food to go 
round and the situation will worsen 
as more and more babies are born. 
Some governments will resort to 
birth-control campaigns but they 
will find that it’s no easy task to 
sell a reprehensible practice to peo- 
ple who are close to the soil and 
who, like Gandhi, have nothing but 
contempt for the use of contracep- 
tives. The obvious solution is some 
kind of economic planning to help 
increase the production of food in 
these underdeveloped sections. 
Economic planning, however, 
raises problems of its own. It usu- 
ally means the government that 
does the planning must become a 
Welfare State exercising controls 
over its natural resources and na- 
tive labor. It will have to increase 
taxes without killing initiative. It 
will have to demand a high degree 
of austerity during the all-out push 
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for increased production. It must 
do all this without snuffing out per- 
sonal liberty and the democratic 


way of life. The general supposition 
is that Red China is better off food- 
wise than it was a generation ago 
but life for the busy, blue-shirted 
peasants in China is a living hell. 


© sens too is needed in order to 
increase agricultural productivity 
in these countries. But the peoples 
in Asia and Africa have to import 
capital if they are to improve trans- 
portation, irrigation, etc. They are 
poor as well as hungry. The main 
burden of furnishing this capital lies 
on the shoulders of the American 
people, the richest nation in the 
world. I think it is noteworthy 
however, that other free nations, in 
recent years, have made loans or 
grants of more than two billion dol- 
lars to needy nations. Yet financial 
aid from foreign governments is not 
without its problems for some 
needy governments prefer private 
investment rather than’ govern- 
mental loans or grants as a means 
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of speeding up production. On the 
other hand, some governments dis- 
courage foreign investors, consider- 
ing them “foreign imperialists.” 
Then too, in countries that are bene- 
ficiaries of foreign aid, the natives 
sometimes demand that the local 
government give them immediate 
relief in the form of social security 
and higher wages. To refuse to 
grant these demands, the govern- 
ment runs the risk of losing the 
confidence of the people. 

The question of foreign aid is, 
therefore, one of almost infinite 
complexity and we cannot expect 
American aid to produce over-night 
results and the undying gratitude of 
the needy who are helped. It is 
humiliating for a nation as for an 
individual to have to accept charity. 
But there is, nevertheless, for Cath- 
olics a duty beyond thought of 
reward, the duty to move farm sur- 
pluses and offer technical assist- 
ance to the unfortunates who are 
faced with the threat of starvation. 
“Whatsoever you do unto these my 
least brethren, you do unto Me.” 











DEMOCRACY IN LABOR UNIONS TODAY 


by John J. McNiff 





In an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post (May 3. 1958) Senator McClellan 
(D. Ark.) spoke of John 5. McNiff as a 
dedicated trade unionist and a student of 
criminal infiltration into the labor field. 
During the televised hearings in 1957 
the young executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists 
was one of the key witnesses appearing 
before the Senate Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor and Man- 
agement Field. 














DEMOCRACY IN LABOR UNIONS TODAY 


Wes David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the _ 1,200,000 - member 
United Steelworkers, addressed that 
union’s recent Ninth Convention he 
roared out to the 3,500 delegates 
present, “Rip this cancer out of 
your bowels!” 

Surprisingly, this rallying cry 
was directed not at Communism or 
racketeering, nor even at the tradi- 
tional enemy of labor, manage- 
ment. Rather, it was aimed against 
Donald C. Rarick, a rank-and-file 
mill worker from McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania with definite ideas on 
union democracy. His crimes were 
the following. First, furnace- 
charger Rarick formed a party, the 
Dues Protest Committee (DPC) and 
ran against the Steelworkers presi- 
dent’s administration. In the ensu- 
ing campaign Rarick strongly de- 
nounced McDonald for increasing 
his own salary to $50,000 a year 
while raising membership dues 
from $3 to $5 a month. (Rarick 
“officially” received 223,000 votes 
to MecDonald’s 404,000. After the 
election count the ballots were 
burned despite Rarick’s insistence 
that he received more votes than 
were officially credited to him.) The 
second offense of which Rarick was 
judged guilty was his vow after the 
election to “make sure our organi- 
zation stays together.” 


Av the close of the Steelworkers’ 
convention, McDonald’s forces, tak- 
ing their cue from the keynote ad- 
dress, voted to expel from the union 
all those who were members of the 
Dues Protest Committee. The con- 
vention charged them with being 
guilty of “dual unionism” by setting 
up an opposition party within the 
union. 

Such actions by a union which 
has long held the respect of all seri- 
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ous observers of labor-management 
relations dramatically highlights 
the most important question in the 
labor movement today—how demo- 
cratic are American trade unions? 
One would expect such conduct 
from Hoffa and his tainted Team- 
sters but how could it be possible 
in a union whose president is 
one of the most important mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, 


Wirn such an example before us, 
we might be tempted to think that 
there is no democracy in unions 

if every victorious candidate pun- 
ishes his opposition by throwing 
them completely out of the union. 
Fortunately, this is not the case 
and incidents such as the one de- 
scribed above are not too frequent 
in the American trade-union move- 
ment, However, that they happen 
at all demonstrates the vital need 
which exists for a serious appraisal 
of the deficiencies in internal de- 
mocracy which plague labor today. 
It is only by such honest soul- 
searching that we will be able to 
know what new laws, if any, are 
needed to protect the 
worker’s rights in his 
government, the union. 


individual 
industrial 


Tue question of internal democ- 
racy was not as important in the 
arly days of unions for many rea- 


sons. There was more face to face 
contact between leadership and 
membership because unions were 
composed of small units. For each 
factory to have its own local charter 
was not unusual. However, with 
the growth of business in the United 
States into multi-unit corporations 
the union structure grew and 
changed so that today there is little 
personal contact between the indi- 
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vidual union member and his lead- 
ership. Then, too, in the early days 
of unionism the trade-union move- 
ment was still largely composed of 
volunteer organizations of men 
organized for the mutual benefit of 
the membership — not unlike the 
Knights of Columbus or the Elks. 


Since 1935, when the Wagner Act 
elevated labor to a_ position of 
equality with management, the 
complexion has changed. Unions 
have far outgrown the “fraternal 
order” status. Although unions to- 
day remain private associations, 
they resemble another great class 
of private associations — the cor- 
porations. Unions now negotiate 
well over a hundred thousand con- 
tracts in the United States and in 
these agreements act as the em- 
ployees’ legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of industrial gov- 
ernment. Contracts today include 
not only provisions relative to 
wages and hours as they did in their 
infancy but also include provisions 
which determine job security, re- 
tirement, employment opportuni- 
ties, disciplinary action, leisure 
time and many other vital areas of 
a worker’s life. Unions have far- 
reaching effects upon the volume 
and continuity of production and 
the general well-being of the econ- 
omy of the United States. As such, 
they, like corporations, have be- 
come voluntary associations whose 
influence on the common good has 
made them the concern of all. 


I+ has been the guiding principle 
of American government that the 
people of the United States should 
have the right and the responsi- 
bility to make those decisions which 


affect them. It 
principle which 


is this democratic 
removes unions 
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from the purely private realm of 
consideration and makes the ques- 
tion of internal democracy within 
unions a question with which all 
of us are vitally concerned, not 
merely the members of the trade- 
union movement. 


Nevunrumscs there are. still 
many people who are seriously con- 
cerned with democracy and 
strongly support it but who feel that 
there are drawbacks to a completely 
democratic pattern in unions. Their 
major contention is that union lead- 
ers have reached a position in the 
economy which demands of them a 
detailed and specialized knowledge 
far beyond the ability of the rank- 
and-file union member. Thus, these 
leaders faced with this overwhelm- 
ing responsibility should be able to 
make their decisions without the 
advice and consent of the rank-and- 
file member. For example, in ne- 
gotiating a contract covering 250,- 
000 General Motors workers in an 
industry as complex as the automo- 
bile industry, it is undoubtedly true 
that the decisions reached by union 
leaders have to be based on inten- 
sive and complex economic studies 
which the average rank-and-file 
union member could not under- 
stand, much less pass judgment 
upon. 

This argument, however, rings 
false in the ears of the American 
people, many of whom are these 
same rank-and-file union members 
who are called upon to exercise 
judgments and decisions in the 
American political scene over mat- 
ters of far greater complexity. It 
would seem that if the democratic 
system is strong enough to allow 
the American people free choice on 
such serious questions as war, bud- 
get expenditures of $70 billion and 
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policy decisions setting the pattern 
of life for nearly two hundred mil- 
lion people, they can surely pass 
judgment and actively partake in a 
contract negotiation involving only 
a few hundred thousand people. 


Tue key to democracy is partici- 
pation. To participate in the demo- 
cratic sense means self-determina- 
tion. It is futile to label as 
democracy any benevolent dictator- 
ship or any paternal leadership even 
when it actually benefits the mem- 
bership. To substitute benevolent 
leadership of a dictatorial nature 
for self-determination is to cripple 
the growth of the individual. Every 
time a benevolent leader makes the 
decisions for individual members, he 
reduces their growth by reducing 
their participation, 

Democracy in unions, like de- 
mocracy anywhere, narrows itself 
down to certain basic rights. The 
first of these rights is the right to 
volte. 


y 
Tuar every union member should 
have the opportunity to vote for his 
officers and to pass upon the desira- 
bility of the policies of his union 
seems elementary indeed. Yet this 
right still is not universally granted 
to union members in the United 
States. The Operating Engineers 
International Union, for example, 
permits less than half of its 283,- 
000 members to vote. In one of its 
affiliated branches, Local 138, only 
550 of the 2,000 members have the 
franchise. It is easy to see how cor- 
rupted or power-mad_ leadership 
can control an entire union by sur- 
rounding itself with similar men 
and granting the right to vote only 
to those men. 

Unfortunately, many unions use 
another method of destroying a 
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member’s right to vote. At times 
opposition spokesmen and members 
who are critical of administration 
policy are “disciplined” by the 
union and their right to participate 
in union meetings, to hold office and 
to vote are suspended temporarily 
or in some cases rescinded com- 


pletely. 


Bovex where such incredible de- 
nials of the democratic process do 
not exist, the right to vote can be 
and often is rendered ineffective by 
other means. It is futile to speak 
of a “right to vote” if the vote is 
never counted or fraudulently tabu- 
lated. Investigations by the Mc- 
Clellan Committee and independent 
investigations by the ACTU have 
exposed countless abuses of this 
type. Unfortunately, under the pres- 
ent legal structure of the United 
States there is no way of forcing an 
honest count in an election before 
the election occurs except through 
difficult and expensive court ac- 
tions. At that, the relief is only 
partial and uncertain. In contrast, 
one country, Australia, has pro- 
vided that union members under 
certain circumstances can ask the 
state to conduct secret elections of 
officers, thus assuring an impartial 
and honest election. 


‘Tas second great democratic right 
and one without which the right to 
vote is meaningless is the right to 
run for office in an honest election. 
Incredible as it may sound, in some 
of the great trade unions of the 


United States major officers are 
elected without opposition. This is 
not because opposition does not 
exist but because opposition is not 
allowed to exist. 

It is such a sorry state of affairs 
which David McDonald hopes to es- 
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tablish through the actions de- 
scribed in the beginning of this 
article. He has not been alone in 
using the technique of maintaining 
power by crushing opposition. The 
ACTU has just completed a five- 
year battle to defeat a similar ac- 
tion by the officers of Local 88, 
International Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots of America. 
In this Local, five men ran against 
the administration’s slate of officers 
and formed their own opposition 
party, the American Mariners As- 
sociation (AMA). 

The election was stolen from the 
insurgents by improper election of 
the Objections and Elections Com- 
mittee, irregularities in the count- 


ing of ballots and other voting 
violations, After the fraudulent 


election the officers of Local 88, like 
McDonald, expelled the members of 
the AMA for “dual unionism.” The 
ACTU fought this arbitrary and un- 
democratic action by appealing to 
the highest court in New York 
State, the Court of Appeals, which 
overruled these expulsions. 


| TN the right of or- 
ganized opposition to administra- 
tion policies within a union is still 
not recognized throughout the 
United States despite this pioneer- 
ing New York court decision. Over 
half of the international unions in 
the United States have provisions 
in their constitutions which arbi- 
trarily limit criticism of their offi- 
cers. Some unions have provisions 
which give union officers the right 
to expel members who “send out 
any letter or circular of a defama- 
tory nature against any candidate 
for office.” Other unions forbid 
members from “circulating among 
the membership any false reports.” 
Still others prohibit opposition can- 
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didates from “causing dissension,” 
“creating disharmony” or for some- 
thing even as vague as “conduct 
unbecoming a union member.” 

Since union officers administer 
not only the executive branch of the 
industrial democracy but also the 
judiciary branch, the very people 
whom the opposition is criticizing 
have the right to judge whether a 
dissenting individual should remain 
a member of the union. Thus we 
are led into a discussion of the next 
area of rights which should be a 
part of union democracy—the right 
to a fair trial. 


I. seems incredible in the twen- 
tieth century in a country which 
prides itself on democracy that a 
great many union members have 
yet to be granted such a basic right 
as to that of a fair hearing on 
charges brought against them. At 
the present time if an individual 
member of an opposition group is 
expelled by the union for his actions, 
he does have a remedy in the courts 
of the United States. This remedy, 
however, is impotent for a number 
of reasons. First, the courts them- 
selves are handicapped by the well- 
established rule that a member 
must exhaust all avenues of relief 
which exist within the union struc- 
ture before he can appeal to the 
outside judiciary. This means that 
an individual member must litigate 
within the union for at least two 
years and often up to ten years 
before he can present his case be- 
fore an unbiased panel. Fortu- 
nately, sometimes the courts evade 
this rule. 

When this occurs, the union ad- 
ministration frequently wins its 
case by oppression rather than fair 
adjudication. 

In the cases where the courts are 
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willing to accept a union member’s 
appeal before it has gone through 
long and tedious internal channels, 
the possibility of a fair trial is still 
highly uncertain. Judicial remedies 
are quite costly particularly when 
the union administration has union 
funds to draw upon and deluge the 
highest courts with appeals. Unless 
independent agencies such as the 
ACTU support rank-and-file mem- 
bers with free legal aid, they often 
face the tragic irony of being liti- 
gated out of their rights by having 
their own dues money used against 
them. 


PF inatcy, it is important that these 
rights which we have been discus- 
sing remain unalterable. They can- 
not be rescinded at will by the 
arbitrary action of those in power. 
This is often done today through 
the use of the power of trusteeship. 
For example, in the union which we 
discussed previously, the Operating 
Engineers, the president of that 
organization has the right to “sus- 
pend or remove members, officers 
and charterers, whenever, in his 
opinion, the best interests of the 
organization require it.” It is not 
unusual to find such blanket au- 
thority vested in leaders who have 
sought to keep themselves in power 
regardless of the wishes of their 
membership. Under this trustee- 
ship power the international officers 
in power can suspend elections and 
meetings, and place complete au- 
thority in a representative desig- 
nated by the union. When Hoffa 
ran for election in the Teamsters’ 
disputed convention of 1957, 107 
Teamster locals were under such 
trusteeship power and directly re- 
sponsible not to the membership 
but to the officers in power. Even 
more brazen is the example of the 
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Hod Carriers Union. It held its 
Seventh Convention in 1911. Thirty 
years then passed before it held its 
Eighth Convention in 1941. During 
that period the membership had no 
voice whatsoever in the administra- 
tion of their union. 

Needless to say, such “crown 
prince” rule is hardly conducive to- 
ward building sound democratic 
trade unionism. 


Ix concluding, it is important to 
realize that the entire question of 
trade-union democracy is vital 
not only in situations in which 
racketeering or oppressive practices 
prevail. It goes to the very heart of 
American unionism and its solution 
has universal effects. 

One of the problems which con- 
stantly haunts all trade-union lead- 
ers is the apathy of union members 
in general. Recent studies of union 
meeting attendance showed that 
only from 2 to 6 per cent of the 
membership in_ industrial local 
unions of medium size attend union 
meetings. Another study cited that 
under the best conditions less than 
10 per cent regularly attend union 
meetings. It may be well for all 
union leaders to consider seriously 
whether some of this apathy is not 
directly correlated to a feeling 
often warranted—that the rank- 
and-file union member has little or 
nothing to say over how his union 
is run. 


a is needed to abolish 
these evils and bring about true 
union democracy. However, buck- 
shot “remedies” such as _ placing 
unions under anti-trust provisions 
or enacting “right-to-work” laws 
are no answer in correcting un- 
democratic practices. In fact, such 
remedies would only increase the 
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number of obstacles to be overcome 
before internal union democracy 
could be universally achieved. 
Rather what is needed in place of 
such drastic measures is a labor 
omnibus bill similar to the Kennedy- 
Ives Bill. It should provide specific 
remedies for specific defects—not 
seek to undermine the entire trade 
union structure. In fact the defeat 
of the Kennedy-Ives Bill in the last 
session of Congress was a major 
setback for the cause of 
democratic trade unions. 


honest, 


‘Tuese are some of the problems 
that the American trade-union 
movement faces at this moment of 
crisis. We should not become dis- 
couraged for we must realize that 
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unions did not reach a position of 
authority and responsibility until 
labor’s “Magna Charta,” the Wagner 
Act, was passed in 1935. In contrast, 
the American government received 
its “working papers” in 1789, nearly 
two hundred years ago and yet as 
recently as 1876 (the Hayes-Tilden 
Presidential election), a Presidential 
election in the United States was 
conducted under conditions which 
make its legality a subject of doubt. 

Labor has made tremendous ad- 
vances during the past two decades 
in the field of internal democracy. 
However, we must not diminish our 
efforts toward increasing that de- 
mocracy because eternal vigilance 
is a democratic government’s life 
inspiration. 


“We may lay it down as a general and lasting law that working- 
men’s associations should be so organized and governed as to furnish 
the best and most suitable means for attaining what is aimed at, that 
is to say, for helping each individual member to better his condition 
to the utmost in body, soul, and property.” 


Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum 
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No man of modern times was bet- 
ter informed than Pope Pius XII. 
Pre-eminently a spiritual leader, his 
interests reflected the full gamut of 
modern affairs, Supremely aware 
of political, social and economic 
problems, he encouraged scientific 
endeavor whether in the fields of 
physical, philosophic or theological 
research. At the same time no Pope 
was more friendly in greeting the 
millions of visitors who came from 
all over the world in the hope of 
seeing him. A diplomat before his 
election, he yet proved to be one of 
the most “pastoral-minded” of all 
the recent Popes. 

Withal, no Pope was more thor- 
oughly spiritual-minded, more as- 
siduous in his prayers, or more con- 
scious of his obligations before 
Almighty God. Blessed with a pro- 
digious memory, a mind trained 
from youth to quick, tough, deep and 
straight thinking, and a tempera- 
ment that enabled him to demon- 
strate an interest in everything that 
ever came to his attention, Eugenio 
Pacelli will go down in history as a 
prodigy of the age. 


I. was the Pope’s modernity—as 
distinguished from modernism — 
that he was intent upon impressing 
on the Church. He hoped thereby to 
impress upon the world the fact 
that there was nothing old-fash- 
ioned or out-of-date about the Cath- 
olic Church in the contemporary 
age. Thus from the first moment of 
his pontificate, in the slight lull that 
preceded the outbreak of World 
War II, he plunged at once into the 
international arena offering to pla- 
cate, attempting to arbitrate the fu- 
tile issues that he saw would in 
short order involve the whole of 
mankind in a horrible, and eventu- 
ally useless conflict. He was ig- 
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nored by the tyrants determined 
upon world conquest. His efforts 
were little more than perfunctorily 
welcomed by the others. 


Tus in no way discouraged him. A 
keen political observer with a solid 
grasp on history, as well as an inti- 
mate knowledge of the world with 
which he was dealing—he had made 
several well-timed and shrewdly 
itinerized voyages while still a car- 
dinal—Pius XII set about his double 
mission. He revitalized the life of 
the Church, shaking many of its in- 
stitutions to their very foundation. 
He bombarded the world with keen, 
competent, up-to-the-moment re- 
minders and directives as to where 
the path of reason and the law of 
God conjoined with man’s desire to 
master the universe about him and 
to dig down into the very essence 
of life. Day by day, in response to 
innumerable requests from secular 
as well as religious, learned and 
scientific bodies, and in answer to 
the demands of the hour on every 
moral and spiritual level of experi- 
ence, the Pontiff in letters, speeches, 
allocutions and directives discussed 
and clarified the problems that 
made up the infinite interests of the 
twentieth century. 


No Pope before him had ever at- 
tempted to state the Church’s posi- 





For a review of the eventful reign of Pius 
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tion on a quarter of the issues to 
which he devoted himself. No 
statesman, no scientist, no man of 
letters ever succeeded in keeping 
himself as well informed of the in- 
tricacies, at times even of the 
minutiae, of the learned, the liter- 
ary, the philosophical and the scien- 
tific progress of the age. From an- 
thropology to midwifery from as- 
trophysics to genetics, from biblical 
archeology to the world of sports, 
from psychiatric hygiene to plastic 
surgery, there was not a field of 
human endeavor on which he had 
not had himself competently brief- 
ed, and in which he could not offer 
some complimentary encourage- 
ment as well as cautionary advice. 

In the nineteen and a half years 
of his pontificate, Pius XII proved 
beyond shadow of doubt that the 
Catholic Church was as much a part 
of the twentieth century, sharing its 
triumphs and its sorrows, as were 
any of its political institutions, or 
the social, or economic, or scientific 
movements that prided themselves 
upon being ultramodern, Yet for all 
his passionate interest in the things 
of this world, he still found even 
more time for the things beyond 
this world. 


As spiritual guide to millions of 
the world’s Catholics first of all, but 
extremely conscious also of his ob- 
ligations to the rest of mankind, 
Pius left no stone unturned to place 
before the citizenry of the universe, 
man’s final destiny in the bosom of 
God in eternity. It was this sure 
hold he had upon the next world 
that enabled him in the last months 
of his pontificate to strike a note of 
optimism in discussing the affairs 
of this world, and in the last of his 
minor allocutions, to remind a 
group of American pilgrims that a 
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vast universe of angels and heav- 
enly spirits peopled the empyrean 
between here and the throne of God 
in eternity. 

Within the confines of the Cath- 
olic Church itself, the Pope’s influ- 
ence was revolutionary in the sense 
at once of a return to the strong 
spiritual foundations of the patris- 
tic and primitive age of Christian- 
ity, as well as in the adoption of new 
methods and modernized _ tech- 
niques for the achievement of spir- 
itual awareness and moral perfec- 
tion. This was symbolized at the 
very start of his pontificate by the 
permission he granted for the 
archeological excavations under the 
Basilica of St. Peter that eventuated 
in the discovery of the monument 
covering the grave of the Prince of 
Apostles, as well as later in the 
drastic modifieations he introduced 
into the legislation dealing with the 
Eucharistic fast. 


I, his zeal for a renewal of the life 
of prayer, he authorized a new ver- 
sion of the Latin psalter, that heri- 
tage from Judaism that forms so 
integral a part of the daily spiritual 
consciousness of the Church’s shep- 
herds, guardians and teachers. He 
encouraged the gradual if limited 
use of vernacular tongues in the 
liturgical and sacramental activities 
of the Church’s millions. He in- 
sisted daily upon a deep and correct, 
as well as traditional understanding 
of the great truths of eternal life 
entrusted to the Church for dis- 
semination among, as well as the 
sanctification of all mankind. But, 
at the same time, he made every en- 
deavor possible to point out the cor- 
rect harmonization of Catholic doc- 
trine with the scientific advances of 
the age, himself producing several 
magisterial encyclicals dealing 
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with the proper antidote to the rav- 
ages of agnosticism and unbelief, as 
well as affording a sane approach to 
discoveries in fields as far apart as 
anthropology and analytic  psy- 
chology, biblical interpretation and 
endocrinology. 


Ps XII’s_ first encyclical letter 
Summi Pontificatus, issued seven 
months after his election, had been 
turned to the social, political and 
economic evils of the day. These, 
the Pontiff said, resulted from a 
“religious and moral agnosticism. 
... When God is hated, every basis 
for morality is undermined.” He 
traced the world’s ills to “a forget- 
ting of the law of human solidarity 
and charity,” and to “those ideas 
which do not hesitate to divorce 
civil authority from every kind of 
dependence upon the Supreme Be- 
ing.” At the same time, the Pope 
made it clear that it was his inten- 
tion in God’s good time to turn him- 
self more thoroughly to the doc- 
trinal needs of the Church as well 
as to the social and political neces- 
sities of the world. 


I; was in pursuance of the former 
objective that, on June 29, 1943, the 
Pontiff released an encyclical on the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Developing 
a classical theme of Catholic the- 
ology based on the texts of St. Paul, 
Pius XII re-enunciated the fact that 
the Church is both a visible, juridic 
body, organically constituted under 
its hierarchy of Pope and bishops, 
and an actual embodiment of the 
“body of Christ,” wherein clergy 
and people are members one of the 
other in Christ, Who is its Head and 
Sustainer in life. 

His Holiness hit out at two errors 
militating against Catholic teach- 
ing: rationalism, which denies the 
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existence of a supernatural order of 
things, and which sees the Church 
as nought but a social and human 
institution; and a false mysticism, 
which tries to obscure the narrow 
but precise distinction between the 
creature and the Creator, and thus 
dispenses with a visible, juridical 
organization in the Church hier- 
archical. Then, in the course of his 
pontificate, he paused to proclaim a 
Holy Year of Jubilee (1950). He ac- 
ceded to the request of the Church’s 
theologians and people by defining 
the doctrine of the bodily assump- 
tion into heaven of Mary the Mother 
of God on November Ist of the Holy 
Year. He took a keen interest in 
the pilgrimages and manifestations 
connected with the two great 
Marian shrines of Lourdes and 
Fatima. Nor was he slow in giving 
encouragement to the devotional 
endeavors as well as the missionary 
and teaching projects that aimed at 
keeping high the spiritual aware- 
ness of the world. 


Bor these ecclesiastical interests 
in no way distracted him from the 
needs of the hour on the political 
and social plane. In a radio mes- 
sage to the world, a week before the 
outbreak of World War II (August 
24, 1939), the Roman Pontiff had 
made an impassioned plea for 
peace, declaring: “Through peace 
nothing is lost; with war, all may 
be lost.” 

After ten catastrophic years 
which had included the most de- 
structive war in recorded history, 
the same Pontiff, again speaking of 
the necessity of peace, in his Christ- 
mas message for 1948, said: “There 
are those who take recourse in the 
ancient axiom, not wholly false in- 
deed, but which is easily bandied 
about and admits of frequent 
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abuse: ‘If you wish peace, prepare 
for war’—si vis pacem, para bellum. 
Others meanwhile believe they will 
find salvation in the formula: 
‘Peace at any cost.’ Both parties de- 
sire peace; but both place it in 
peril. ... For a people menaced, or 
already the victim of unjust aggres- 
sion, if it desires to think and act 
in a Christian manner, cannct re- 
main in passive indifference. .. . 
The precept of peace is a divine 
command. Its purpose is the pro- 
tection of the goods of humanity 
in as far as they are the goods of 
the Creator. Now among _ these 
goods, there are some of such great 
importance for human well-being, 
that their defense against unjust 
aggression is beyond all doubt fully 
legitimate. And to this defense is 
bound the full solidarity of the na- 
tions, which have an obligation not 
to abandon an aggrieved people. 
The security which such necessity 
does not leave unprotected will 
serve to discourage the aggressor, 
and thus avoid war; or at least, in 
the worst hypothesis, abbreviate the 
sulfering.” 


I, this declaration, Pius XII 
seemed to be going counter to his 
earlier admonition. Actually he was 
merely stating the obverse of a doc- 
trine which the Church universal 
has enunciated and lived by all 
down the ages. Urban II setting the 
first Crusade in motion in 1095, and 
Pius V organizing the maritime 
powers of Christendom in prepara- 
tion for the great victory of Lepanto 
in 1571, are but outstanding in- 
stances of this doctrine in action. 
For it has always been the conten- 
tion of Christianity that certain 
truths and possessions are so im- 
portant that a man must be willing 
not only to take up arms for their 
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protection, but to die in their de- 
fense. 

What was really significant about 
this papal pronouncement, how- 
ever, was that it came at a time 
when it was quite possible that a 
new war, fought with atomic and 
supersonic weapons, threatened the 
very bastions of European, if not of 
world civilization. As though en- 
visioning some such possibility, the 
Pontiff in a later allocution to a 
group of Roman students assured 
them: “If ever there should come a 
day—and I speak in pure hypothe- 
sis—-when the material Rome 
should crumble; if ever this very 
Vatican basilica—the symbol of the 
one, invincible, and victorious Cath- 
olic Church—-should bury beneath 
its own ruins its historic treasures, 
the sacred tombs which it shelters, 
even then the Church will not be 
curtailed or destroyed. The promise 
Christ made to Peter—The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against il’ 
shall ever remain true. The papacy 
will ever perdure, and with it, the 
one indestructible Church founded 
upon the Pope... . In this, Eternal 
Rome taken in a Christian, super- 
natural sense, is superior to the 
Rome of history. It’s very nature 
and its truth are independent of the 
latter.” 


E MBODYING an adroit admixture of 
supernatural awareness and _ polili- 
cal realism, Pius XII thus spent the 
whole of his pontificate in pursuil 
of peace. As early as 1947, speaking 
of the U.N., he said: “Truly after 
the disillusions and often humiliat- 
ing experiences of the postwar 
period, no far-seeing and judicious 
mind should place more value than 
what is just upon the immediate 
and tangible possibilities of this 
world tribunal. But it is no less 
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certain that no one, who, as a sacred 
obligation, has assumed the fight 
for a worthy peace should renounce 
the use of this possibility, limited 
as it is, in order to prod the con- 
science of the world from so high 
and open a place. ” Thus the 
Holy Father warned against expect- 
ing too much from the U.N. but at 
the same time claimed that anyone 
interested in world peace has no 
right to renounce the use of the 
U.N. 


H.. never ceased, however, to point 
out, particularly in the messages is- 
sued to the world as Christmas 
allocutions, the fundamental pre- 
scriptions demanded by the opus 
justitiae—the work of justice. Un- 
ceasingly the Pontiff proclaimed the 
need of a spiritual as well as of a 
social revolution: a turn-about in 
modern man’s attitude toward God, 
first of all, and then toward the 
things of earth viewed in the light 
of God’s commandments. He incul- 
cated a right ordering, viewed in a 
pattern that hinged on eternity, of 
the relations between nations and 
states, between capital and labor, 
between the individual and society, 
between governmental agencies, 
private property, vocational groups 
and the family. Above all, in the 
attempt to do away with regimen- 
tation and materialistically inspired 
nationalism, the Pope insisted upon 
a proper view of the dignity of man, 
based upon his creation in the 
image of his Maker, and upon his 
being endowed with an_ eternal 
destiny. 


a Pius XII lived to see almost 
half of the world throttled in the 
ruthless clutches of a rampant 
totalitarianism, so emboldened as to 
have desecrated the person of two 
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Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, and to have deprived of 
liberty any number of its bishops 
and priests. His dying days were 
disturbed by the schismatic forma- 
tion of a state-church in what had 
been one of Catholicism’s most 
promising mission fields, continen- 
tal China. He found himself forced 
to excommunicate members of the 
hierarchy who allowed themselves 
to co-operate in any formal way 
with their Communist mentors and 
tormentors. Knowing full well the 
number of clergy and laity behind 
both the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
who had suffered horrible torture, 
even martyrdom, he had still to 
order his priests and bishops in 
Eastern Europe and Asia to stand 
steadfast in their dioceses and par- 
ishes, bolstering their flocks against 
the deviltries of their totalitarian 
persecutors. Hence, he readily em- 
bodied the policy that gave rise to 
the remarks of a commentator 
speaking on the troubled subject of 
papal politics: “No matter what its 
critics might say, the Church apos- 
tolic, through the encyclicals and 
other papal pronouncements, has 
been fighting against totalitarian- 
ism more knowingly, devoutly and 


authoritatively, and for a longer 
time, than any other organized 


power.” 


QO, the eve of his death, with the 
sincerity of genius that was his, 
Eugenio Pacelli must have realized 
that the work of his pontificate as 
the twelfth Pius would occupy a 
sector in the history books of the 
future devoted to the crises of 


civilizations. But he also knew that 
in relation to the eternity which 
ever bordered the horizons of his 
temporal power, the sufferings and 
trials of this life were as nought. 
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Hence he did not spare himself 
until the last ounces of his used-up 
strength were expended. Dying at 
eighty-two he gave evidence of the 
feeling that while the Pastor An- 
gelicus of legendary prophecy, the 
man of peace whose whole pontifi- 
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sword, would never live to see the 
restoration to the world of a true 
peacefulness, the fault would not 
be his. Incessantly, day in and day 
out, he had placed before all the 
world the simple though eternal 
maxim: Opus justitiae pax — The 


been 


troubled by the Work of Justice is Peace. 


First Gloria 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Down shining stairs the angels came 
Their great wings gleaming in the flame 
Star-flung along the steeps of light— 
Singing to shepherds in the night. 

(O heaven-music sounding still 

From that far-off Judean hill!) 


Sing, world, sing through the centuries! 
Over all lands, across all seas, 

In field and town and cloistered quad, 
Sing with the choristers of God: 

Let even the farthest gate of hell 

Echo the song, “Noel, Noel!” 





CHRISTMAS /S 
TO MAKE 


Sriends 


by Blanche 


I, this year of grace, 1958, thanks 
to a Soviet experiment, books are in 
fashion again. The Soviet govern- 
ment certainly never intended to 
make us so handsome a _ present 
when it launched a man-made satel- 
lite into outer space, but we ought 
to say an extra prayer for the Rus- 
sians in return for the scare they 
gave us. Let no one think, however, 
that everything is now under con- 
trol, that the schools will tighten 
their curricula and make _ book- 
worms out of TV-viewers, and that 
young scientists will spring up all 
over the land as warriors sprang 
from dragons’ teeth in the old tale. 

The disturbing truth is that our 
intellectual and moral fiber has 
been weakened by prosperity. We 
have grown to cherish things more 
than we do ideas. We regard with 
tolerance churlish manners, sloppy 
dress, dubious morals, and stand- 
ards of entertainment that are in- 
credibly low. We have taken child- 
hood away from our children. Gone 
are the long, slow, growing days 
when young bodies and young 
minds stretched themselves toward 
maturity. Instead of absorbing the 





A GOOD TIME 


with Books 


Jennings Thompson 


knowledge and wisdom of the 
world’s great minds during happy, 
uncrowded hours with books, chil- 
dren are subjected to emotional 
stimulation and moral degradation 
from their earliest years by entirely 
unsuitable movie and_ television 
fare, by stupid and vicious popular 
songs on the radio, and by fla- 
grantly vulgar and provocative ad- 
vertising material. They begin dat- 
ing as mere babies. They are “going 
steady” in their early teens, with 
over-stimulated bodies and without 
the control of informed, disciplined 
minds. 

There was a time when children 
could read adult literature without 
harm because they had no actual 
or visual experience to arouse in 
them premature feelings or urges. 
Our children today are not so for- 
tunate. There is no human experi- 
ence from birth to death that is not 
clinically portrayed for them long 
before they are equipped to cope 
with such stimulation. We can’t 
cleanse their minds entirely of such 
images, but we can provide them 
with the wholesome therapy of 
books. 


| are expensive, it is true. 
Like everything else, they must sell 
for more because they cost more to 
make. But the money spent on such 
things as the outrageous “flapper- 
ette ensembles,” the foolish high- 
heel-dress-up-like-mother outfits, or 
the junior arsenals of six-shooters 
would more than start a child’s 
library. With high prices and 
limited budgets, it is necessary to be 
selective in buying. Choose books 
of lasting appeal that will be read 
over and over again rather than 
those in which interest will fade 
after the first scrutiny. There is too 
much current emphasis upon nov- 
elty and adult sophistication, and 
there are too many concessions to 
slang and over-colloquial language 
al the expense of style. Take time 
to examine the books you buy. 


ry 

Ens has been a good season for 
religious books. Two titles that are 
a must in any home are Mary by 
Sister Mary Jean Dorey, O.P., and 
Joseph by Wilfrid Sheed, both writ- 
ten with beautiful simplicity and 
sympathetically illustrated by Rafa- 


ello Busoni (Sheed and Ward, 
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$2.00). Also from Sheed is More 
Stories from the Old Testament by 
Piet Worm which follows his earlier 
book and carries on from Joseph to 
the prophets. These books are very 
attractive, printed in Holland on 
heavy paper with brilliant color and 
lavish use of gold. The text is sim- 
ple. Fine books to own ($3.00). 

The Work of St. Francis, by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor is a tender and 
charming story about a hard-press- 
ed orphan boy and an understand- 
ing monk that demands to be read 
at a single sitting. Adults and older 
children will enjoy it (World, 
$2.75). A book to be welcomed by 
librarians is The Saints and Your 
Name by Joseph Quadflieg, with 
many clear, sharp illustrations in 
black and white and bright color. 
Printed in Germany and translated 
by Margaret Goldsmith, it contains 
names, dates, and brief life sketches 
of many popular saints. In the back 
is a list of feast days of saints in- 
voked for special purposes, as well 
as variants of the 
(Pantheon, $3.00). 


saints’ names 


Tw immensely popular Vision 
Books, published by Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, include two new fall 


titles: Saint Louis and the Last 
Crusade by Margaret Ann Hubbard, 
an exciting and dramatic story of 
the boy who was crowned King of 
France at the age of eleven and who 
became one of the last crusaders; 
and Kateri Tekakwitha, Mohawk 
Maid, by Evelyn M. Brown, the 
story of the Indian girl known as 
the Lily of the Mohawks, who has 
already been credited with many 
miracles and whose cause for beati- 
fication has been introduced in 
Rome ($1.95). 

The Peaceable Kingdom by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth (Pantheon, $2.75), 
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while not specifically Catholic, is a 
quiet, peaceful book comprising 
three poems, one about the wilder- 
ness animals who worshiped the 
Child on the road to Egypt; one 
about the animals hurrying to get 
into the Ark; and the last, a charm- 
ing little fantasy which tells what 
peace on earth could mean. The 
lovely illustrations are by Fritz 
Eichenberg. Small Miracle at 
Lourdes by Marie MceSwigan, espe- 
cially timely during this Lourdes 
Year, tells of a reluctant young 
American pilgrim in cowboy suit 
who meets a French boy seeking a 
cure at the Shrine, The results of 
their acquaintance provide material 
for a touching story that boys of 
10-14 (and their sisters) will enjoy 
(Dutton, $2.50). 


Puen the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany comes an unusually good book 
of the “career” type for teenage 
virls. House of Friends by Patricia 
McGowan concerns the experiences 
of two girls with the interracial and 
humanitarian work carried on at 
Friendship House and at the Cath- 
olic Worker house in New York 
City ($2.95). The Amazing John 
Tabb, a biography of the beloved 
Father Tabb by Eva K. Betz, and 
Brother Dutton of Molokai, the sim- 
ply told story of the good and hum- 
ble Brother who gave his life for the 
lepers, by Howard E. Crouch, are 
also on the Bruce list ($2.00). 





An experienced guide through the maze 
of new children’s books, Blanche Jennings 
Thompson studied at Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, where she lectured for 
many years in education. Among the books 
she has written for young people are Bible 
Children, Silver Pennies, Jolly Old St. 
Vicholas, and A Pocketful of Poems. Her 
latest, St. Elizabeth’s Three Crowns is pub- 
lished by Vision Books, a division of Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. 
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Among those books that hold 
something deeper than mere enter- 
tainment is The Son of the Gondo- 
lier, translated from the German of 
Elsa Steinmann (Pantheon, $3.00). 
It presents good lessons in respon- 
sibility without preaching. Eleven- 
year-old Gabriello, whose father 
was killed in an accident, becomes 
the man of the family and, instead 
of practicing to be a skillful gondo- 
lier like his father as he had hoped, 
he is forced into working in a 
Venetian glass factory where he de- 
velops unusual talent for glass 
blowing. A fine family story with a 
Christmas ending. Hannah’s Hes- 
sian by Lillie V. Albrecht (Hast- 
ings, $2.75) is another well-written, 
easy-to-read story setting forth 
sturdy virtues and having a special 
message for any child who has read- 
ing difficulties. 


A FINE family book that would 
make a welcome holiday present is 
Christmas Rocket, written by Anne 
Molloy and profusely illustrated in 
black and white and color by Artur 


Marokvia. It is a warm-hearted 
story of a little Italian boy, the son 
of a potter, and a Christmas that 
turned out all right after all (Hast- 
ings, $2.95). Another delightful 
little Christmas book is Rumer God- 
den’s The Story of Holly and Ivy, 
about a doll and a little girl and a 
wonderful Christmas surprise a 
perfect gift for a little girl (Viking, 
$2.50). A book with good meat in 
it as well as holiday appeal is 
Seven for Saint Nicholas, by Ros- 
alys Hall (a great granddaughter of 
Julia Ward Howe, by the way) 
which concerns seven Dutch chil- 
dren, transplanted to the New 
World in pioneer days, and their 
fear lest Saint Nicholas should not 
find them over here. A fine book 
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for libraries and upper-grade class- 
rooms (Lippincott, $3.00).  Inci- 
dentally, Julia Ward Howe Hall, 
named for her great-grandmother, 
teams up with Rosalys Hall on a 
very attractive and ingenious pic- 
ture book, Animal Hide and Seek, 
with clever illustrations by Andrée 
Ferris (Lothrop, $2.50). 


Aso in the picture book category, 
a really good buy is Holiday for 
Edith and the Bears, a clumsy title 
for a large-paged, charming book 
with a slight but entertaining story 
and delightfully imaginative photo- 
graph illustrations by Dare Wright 
(Doubleday, $2.50). Wobble the 
Witch Cat, by Mary Calhoun (Mor- 
row, $2.75) will be a boon to librar- 
ians always on the lookout for Hal- 
loween stories. Roger Duvoisin’s 
pictures are excellent. Mogo the 
Mynah by Betty Jean Lifton (Mor- 
row, $2.95), and Bascombe, the 
Fastest Hound Alive, by George 


J. W. Goodman, however, are more 


likely to appeal to those adults (and 
their families) who are addicted to 
the currently popular mynah birds 
and basset hounds (Morrow, $2.75). 
The Elegant Eleanor, by Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby (Hastings, $2.75) is a 
cat story with a pleasant colloquial 
style and clear, sharp dramatic 
drawings by Marie C. Nichols—a 
good read-aloud book. The Very 
Important Cat, by Wendy Watson 
(Dood, Mead, $2.50) on the other 
hand, is a rather sophisticated story 
likely to be enjoyed only by children 
who read well and have good vocab- 
ularies. A book that strives too 
hard for novelty is The Long-haired 
Elephant Child, by Marion Von 
Tessin (Pantheon, $3.25). So far as 
elephants’ children are concerned, 
Kipling still retains the palm. 

If you happen to be an admirer of 
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the “modern folk tale” style and 
the bold, dramatic color of that 
highly original team, Will and 
Nicholas, you will like The Magic 
Feather Duster, Boys will probably 
enjoy it more than girls. (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.25). The Little 
Country Schoolhouse, by Virginia 
Ormsby (Lippincott, $2.25) is an 
attractive book with a rather far- 
fetched story. The pictures are bet- 
ter than the text. The Small One, 
written and illustrated by Zhenya 
Gay (Viking, $2.00) is a charming 
retelling of the old Molly Cottontail 
story with soft rabbity pictures of 
the naughty baby rabbit who was 
curious and disobedient and _ got 
into trouble. A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You, written and illus- 
trated by Joan Walsh Anglund 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.75) is one of 
those quaint small books that little 
girls especially love. There’s a mes- 
sage in it for the sometimes lonely 
“only child.” 


Wars rHe Cows Gor Our by 
Dorothy Koch, a combined picture 


book and beginning-to-read book, 
has a good story, large print, easy 
sentences, and interesting pictures 
by Paul Lanz. First-graders will ap- 
preciate it (Holiday, $2.50). Don- 
keys are extremely popular of late, 
and Terco in The Good-for-Nothing 
Burro, joins this year’s procession. 
The scene is Mexico, with the usual 
church, fiesta, and procession. The 
pictures are more successful than 
the story. Both are by Mel Silver- 
man (World, $2.50). Contrary 
Woodrow, with text and pictures by 
Sue Felt, is another book in which 
the pictures outshine the story. 
Five- and six-year-olds will enjoy 
this gay, bright story dealing with 
the reform of a red-headed trouble- 
maker (Doubleday, $2.75). 
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Do You Know What I'll Do? is an 
imaginative book especially suitable 
for a little girl, with text by Char- 
lotte Zolotow and delightful full- 
page drawings by the always emi- 
nently satisfactory Garth Williams 
(Harper, $2.50). The Sleepy Book, 
by the same author is an unusual 
picture book for bedtime use, with 
sleepy ideas and sleepy pictures in 
low-keyed color calculated to calm 
down recalcitrant small fry for the 
night. It just might do the trick, 
too! (Lothrop, $2.75). How Do I 
Go?, a gay and attractive picture 
book, is for the pre-school and kin- 
dergarten set, but the simple text 
will not be scorned by beginning 
readers. Mary Ann and Norman 
Hoberman, who have three small 
children of their own, collaborated 
on verse and pictures (Little, 
Brown, $2.50). The Sound of 
Things is an attempt by a young 
artist, William Wondriska, to make 
sound visible, as it were, in line and 
color. The result is a most unusual 
experiment in graphic art which 
will probably interest adults almost 
more than children (Pantheon, 
$2.50). 

Let’s Play and Sing by May Jus- 
tus is an excellent little book for 
various purposes. It contains twen- 
ty-six simple with 
linger-plays, for home, pre-school, 
or kindergarten. The music, com- 
posed by Thomasina Weber, is easy 
enough for primary recorder play- 
(Broadman, $1.50). 


Songs, some 


ers 


Tue Shirley Temple television se- 
ries probably deserves credit for the 
fresh interest in fairy tales, and 
the famous playwright, Joseph 
Schrank, merits our gratitude for 
the engaging Plain Princess and the 
Lazy Prince (John Day, 
which is full of the ridiculous situ- 


$2.95) 
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ations and absurd inconsistencies 
that delight intelligent children. 
The illustrations by Vasiliu are per- 
fect. There is so little genuine hu- 
mor and nonsense in children’s 
books today that this one deserves 
a wide sale. Another thoroughly 
delightful book of humorous stories 
is the Once-Upon-A-Time Story 
Book, by Rose Dobbs, with excel- 
lent drawings by C. Walter Hodges 

a fine read-aloud collection for a 
school or family at a most reason- 
able price (Random, $1.00). And 
if these were not riches enough for 
one season, there is the amusing 
nonsense anthology, 1 Went to the 
Animal Fair, compiled by William 
Cole and enriched by the inspired 
drawings of Colette Rosselli, who 
has a wonderful sense of humor 
(World, $2.75). 


— are other excellent collec- 


tions for family or school story- 


telling or for library use, Castles 
and Dragons (Crowell, $3.50), com- 
piled by the Child Study Association 
of America, contains eighteen un- 
hackneyed “Read-to-yourself” fairy 
tales written by well-known au- 
thors, with fine illustrations by Wil- 
liam Pené du Bois. The Enchanted 
Book (Scribner’s, $3.95) is a good 
collection of stories from many 
lands selected by Alice Dalgliesh 
and enhanced by Concetta Cac- 
ciola’s colorful pictures. The World 
of Christopher Robin, following last 
year’s World of Pooh, contains the 
complete When We Were Very 
Young and Now We Are Six by A. A. 
Milne with delectable new color il- 
lustrations by E. H. Shepard, as 
well as the old favorites (Dutton, 
$3.95). The Rachel Field Story 
Book gathers in one volume three 
of Miss Field’s long popular stories 
charmingly illustrated by Adrienne 
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Adams (Doubleday, $2.50). Teach- 
ers of primary and intermediate 
grades would appreciate any of the 
above mentioned collections as 
Christmas gifts. 

For the economy-minded, a good 
bargain is the Read Aloud Series of 
paperbacks published by Wonder 
Books (Grosset and Dunlap) at 39 
cents each. The material 
chosen and well edited by 
petent panel of editors and affords 
especial encouragement to slow 
readers, who enjoy the short units 
and the cheerful, amusing stories 
and poems. Among the tilles al- 
ready published are Nursery Tales, 
Mother Goose, Favorite Fairy Tales, 
Romper Room Stories, and Captain 
Kangaroo. 


is well 
a com- 


Pee the 9-12 age bracket, Magpie 
Hill by Eugenia Stone is a mystery 
story of sorts. The ingredients in- 
clude two lively boys, an Arab, a 
camel, a mine, a sea-captain, and a 
few Indians. Teachers may deplore 
the language, but boys who like 
“funny” stories will love it (Watts, 
$2.95). In more serious vein, Two 
Boys and a Soap Box Derby by C. 
Paul Jackson is an entertaining and 
instructive book about the All- 
American Soap Box Derby held an- 
nually in Akron, Ohio. The infor- 
mation is authentic and there is a 
good lesson in responsible behavio1 
(Hastings, $2.75). Magic in My 
Shoes by Constance Savery is a very 
interesting story, set in England in 
the year 1776, and relating the ad- 
ventures of three orphan boys 

triplets—-who are bound out to dif- 
ferent families to earn their keep, 
and about a little girl who assists 
them. There is a good plot with 
well-sustained interest, and it is a 
pleasure to read a story, the vocabu- 
lary of which is not tied to some- 
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body’s word list (Longmans, $2.75). 
The Odd One by Crane Blossom 
Harrison is a rather slickly written 
and artificial, but essentially whole- 
some, story for girls in their early 
teens. Pat, the “odd one,” decides 
that she is adopted and that she is 
really an Indian. A summer on a 
ranch with an _ understanding 
grandmother turns the “brat” into 
a poised young lady (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). 


As might be expected, a veritable 
flood of science books has poured 
from the presses. Many of the books 
so hastily contrived are of dubious 
value and authenticity. It would be 
wise to get advice from school or 
library before buying. One good 
general science book is better than 
several “quickies,” or completely 
implausibe fiction. Children who 
show interest in science should 
have the best; in fact, many adult 
books, if not too technical, are en- 
tirely suitable. Whittlesey House 
offers several interesting titles. The 
Young People’s Book of Science, 
edited by Glenn O. Blough and illus- 
trated with line drawings and 
photographs, is an excellent general 
reference for home or library and 
well worth $4.50. It discusses living 
organisms, weather, atoms, prob- 
lems of space, electronics etc. in 
clear, simple terms. Space Book for 
Young People by Homer E. Newell, 
Jr. of the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory deals clearly and briefly 
with rockets, satellites, and space 
problems in general, with especial 
emphasis on mathematics ($2.95). 
Danny Dunn and the Homework 
Machine, by Jay Williams and Ray- 
mond Abrashkin, is no threat to 
Soviet science, but eighth-graders 
will glimpse hitherto unsuspected 
uses for mathematics ($2.95). 
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A fine science book and a wel- 
come relief from space is Wonders 
of the Hive by Sigmund A. Lavine 
which presents the complete story 
of the life and habits of bees with 
many excellent photographs —a 
useful book for high school libraries 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95). An interest- 
ing book of the popular science type 
on a junior level is Jonathan Crow, 
Detective, written by Mary Adrian 
and well illustrated in black and 
white by Marie C. Nichols. One of a 
series of “mystery nature stories,” 
it describes the habits of frogs, 
birds, snakes, raccoons, rabbits, and 
other small animals in easy-reading 
style suitable for intermediate 
grades (Hastings, $2.75). 

The foregoing titles comprise just 
a few of the early fall books. There 
is no virtue, however, in mere new- 
ness. Don’t neglect the old favorites, 
the tried and true classics, and sev- 
eral good reference books including 
dictionary and encyclopedia. Then 
provide a quiet place in which to 
use them. 

Some experts have voiced the 
opinion that reading will soon be- 
come a lost art. Obviously it is not 
from the lack of books. The trouble 
is more likely to be parental indif- 
ference, apathy, or sheer bewilder- 
ment. When things get as bad as 
they are now, the tendency is to do 
nothing. The problem just seems 
too big. Parents of good will can 
do something, however. 

Put yourselves on the side of 
scholarship. Buy books. Read 
books. Make a weekly family trip 
to the library. Read to your chil- 
dren and discuss with them what 
you read. Give them an apprecia- 
tion of style and good writing. Dis- 
cuss the illustrations. Raise ques- 
tions of character and conduct, 
intelligent solving of problems, and 
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decisions on moral issues. “Do you 
agree with this person? Do you ap- 
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living. Put books on your Christmas 
list. Books teach and inspire, con- 


prove of his conduct? What would 
you have done? Why?” Make read- 
ing a vital experience, related to 
life. Make books a part of family 


sole, and heal, and bless. Many a 
great career began with a _ book 
Teach your children to make 
friends with books. 


Give Us This Day 
by ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


Just one, no more or less, 
Not for the sake of bread, 
But of love 

As a daily portion. 


Just this day and night, 

Not measured as loaf or slice, 
But as debt 

That is owed to heaven. 


Today, that is all, 

Not weighed by yeast or salt, 
But itself 

Seasoning and leaven. 


Only a day, as sent, 

Not saved and yet not wasted, 
But conscious 

Of what it holds, in trust. 
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HOLINESS OF HISTORY 


Like Mauriac and Bernanos, 
he can make Catholic thought 
penetrate modern life. 


by Justine Krug Buisson 
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Dantex-Rors is a phenomenon of 
contemporary Catholic France. 
Like Mauriac in the field of the 
novel, he has brought religion into 
the market place of twentieth-cen- 
tury life with his bestselling reli- 
gious histories. Sacred History, an 
account of the Jewish people prior 
to the coming of Christ, appeared in 
1943, followed in 1945 by Jesus and 
His Times, the life of Our Lord 
which broke all sales records in 
France before or since and has been 
translated into fifteen languages. 
These two books along with their 
sequels, The Church of Apostles 
and Martyrs and History of the 
Church of Christ, have done much 
to situate Judaeo-Christian history 
and that of the Church in the cur- 
rent of universal history. They have 
reached not only a Catholic audi- 
ence, but many outside the Church 
as well. 
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Their author is a man of extraor- 
dinary energy, whose output in- 
cludes journalism, lecturing and the 
management of a publishing house, 
a popular religious digest, four book 
collections and a new Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism. A member of the French 
Academy, he has also been honored 
by Pius XII by the bestowal of the 
Cross of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great. Everything he touches 
seems to be successful, perhaps due 
to that keen administrative sense 
which over ten years ago permitted 
him to abandon the teaching career 
to which his precocious intellect 
had apparently destined him. 


H.. came to Paris to teach history 
in secondary schools in his early 
twenties, a frail young man named 
Henri Petiot. Impelled by great in- 
tellectual vigor and curiosity, he 
soon began to make another name 
for himself in literary circles. His 
first book was a collection of socio- 
logical essays, entitled Notre In- 


quiétude (Our Anxiety). It ap- 
peared in 1926, and from then on 
the public has known him as 


Daniel-Rops. 

The “anxiety” expressed here is 
that same concern which was to de- 
termine the direction of his work 

the destiny of man. In an in- 
creasingly industrialized and mech- 
anized society, man seemed to have 
lost his true meaning. Young 
Daniel-Rops, agnostic and deeply 


sensitive, blamed the Church for 
“abandoning” her charge. Was 
Christianity any longer a_ living 


force in the world? He questioned 
this when he considered the misery 
and social injustice around him, 
and the apparent indifference of 
Christians to those they called their 
brothers. 
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D amex-Rors saw even then that 
man’s inner needs must be taken 
into account before he could be 
helped in other ways. His spiritual 
requirements must be satisfied, as 
well as his material well-being. 
Who or what was capable of doing 
this? 

For ten years the young history 
teacher studied his way to an an- 
swer, writing numerous sociological 
essays which won him a solid repu- 
tation in intellectual gro ,s. By the 
1930’s he had begun to find his way, 
and it led back to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. In spite of the short- 
comings of Christians, he saw that 
Christianity alone offered the means 
of man’s deliverance. Only in Jesus 
Christ could the technological age 
be reconciled with the spiritual 
needs of man. 


—- return to the Church 
coincided with the movement of 
spiritual revival in twentieth-cen- 
tury France. All around him, in the 
minds and work of Péguy, Maritain, 
Claudel, Mauriac and dozens of 
others, were germinating the seeds 
of a new approach to religion. Tra- 
ditional attitudes had solidified; no 
new growth came from them. Mil- 
lions of people had turned away 
from the Church because they be- 
lieved it had abandoned them. 
Generations of Frenchmen had 





This is the account of the career of that 
extraordinary writer, publisher and member 
of the French Academy who presents Christ 
as a living presence in history. He has pub- 
lished seventy books in thirty years and his 
latest venture is the 150-volume The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
Justine Buisson has her doctorate from the 
University of Paris (Sorbonne, 1951) and has 
won several fellowships for study in France 
and written on Baudelaire, Verlaine and 
Apollinaire. 
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grown up without any real religious 
education. Conscientious  Chris- 
tians realized they must go out to 
others, make Christ a living pres- 
ence in the world of their time. 
Daniel-Rops felt this call in turn. 
In his way, he has tried to bridge 
the gap between Christ and _ the 
modern age. To the service of the 
Church he brought three gifts: a 
good journalistic style, an histori- 
an’s training and a Christian view 
of the world. These combined to 
form a new, powerful medium—the 
popularized religious history. 


| nn the reception of his books 
happened to coincide with a current 
public interest —history. People 
with no scholarly pretensions were, 
nevertheless, curious to know how 
the ancient Egyptians, Chinese or 
Mayans lived. Their interest could 
likewise be awakened in the life of 
the ancient Hebrews and_ early 
Christians. They could be intro- 
duced to the presence of God in his- 
tory. 

So it was that Daniel-Rops, a his- 
tory teacher with a flair for writing, 
was lucky and clever enough to 
‘apitalize on a combination of cir- 
cumstances — the religious ignor- 
ance (and hunger) of his contempo- 
raries and their curiosity about 
human beings of the past. 

Fully converted and completely 
orthodox, he had the advantage of 
the convert——memory of the outside 
view. He approached those still out- 
side the Church as a man who had 
shared their uncertainties and an- 
guish. More important he knew that 
Christ must be presented to men of 
the twentieth century—or to those 
of any age—in their own language, 
not as a hallowed or stereotyped 
stranger but as a living presence. 
Incarnate once in Galilee and 
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Judea, He must continue to be in- 
‘arnate in every place and time in 
order to reach mankind. 


Tx idea of the holiness of history 
made its first real impact with the 
publication of Sacred History in 
1943. (An English translation of 
the book was published by Long- 
mans in 1949.) In it Daniel-Rops 
tells the story of the divine calling 
of the Jews. Familiar as are many 
people of the Western world with 
their Greco-Roman cultural herit- 
age, they may be less aware of their 


religious heritage in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. The Hebrews 


are presented to his readers as a 
people with a special vocation. They 
are in a very real sense related to 
God by His personal intervention 
throughout their history. Abraham, 
Moses, the prophets have all been 
meeting places between God and 
humanity. The Jews are literally 
His chosen people and yet imper- 
fect, disobedient, rebellious—in a 
word, human. And so we see them 
in a double light: as part of the his- 
tory of the world, and at the same 
time apart from it. In the same way 
God Himself is active in, and yet 
transcendent to, history as a whole. 
Daniel-Rops reveals the Old Testa- 
ment as more than a _ historical 
document. It has more to offer than 
that, he would tell his readers—it 
is the witness of the Divine Pres- 
ence at specific times in history. 


Sucve AND His Times’ (Image 
Books: Doubleday, 1958) presents 
the New Testament in the same 
light. In it the divine paradox ap- 
pears in the extreme: God, not con- 
tent to speak to men through His 
prophets, becomes one of them for 
thirty-three years in Palestine. We 
see Jesus the Man, walking the roads 
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of Galilee, dressed as a peasant, eat- 
ing the meager bread and fish of His 
contemporaries, living in an occu- 
pied country which was all He hu- 
manly knew of the world. Imposed 
limits, but limits, nevertheless, 
which made Him the man He was. 
But this man insisted that He was 
God, that He had been born to die 
for all men, and proved it by effect- 
ing a rebirth out of His death, a real 
resurrection in which we can all 
participate. 


I. is an overwhelming story, but 
Daniel-Rops tells it simply, directly 
and objectively. He indulges in no 
pseudo-religious sentimentality. 
The style is lively and colorful. For 
all his erudition, Daniel-Rops does 
not bore his readers with scholarly 
details. He does provide details 
which capture his readers’ curi- 
osity and attention: springtime in 
Palestine, the climate of Galilee and 
Judea, the kind of houses probably 
found in Nazareth in Jesus’ time, 
the political scene in Palestine and 
Rome during His life, the Jewish 
laws concerning the blasphemy of 
which He was accused, the tortures 
to which He was subjected, His 
physical sufferings on the cross. 
Daniel-Rops even concludes his 
study with a brief appendix on the 
main lines of that critical writing 
which has attempted to give “ra- 
tional explanations” of the story of 
Jesus for the past two thousand 
years. But he leaves his readers 
with an invitation to approach 
Jesus as a mystery, the only alter- 
native attitude to that of refusal; 
for the mystery of God’s presence in 
the world cannot be explained by 
reason. The phenomenon of Jesus 
is presented in a language modern 
men can understand. In an age 
quick to discredit “religious jar- 
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gon,” Daniel-Rops knows how to 
“talk Christian” to his readers. Like 
Mauriac and Bernanos, he can make 
Catholic thought penetrate modern 
life. 


I, thirty years he has published 
seventy books, most of them reli- 
gious histories. Among them, his 
Sacred History and Jesus and His 
Times can be found on the book- 
shelves of many French families 
and most French priests. His 
monthly digest, Ecclesia, something 
like our Catholic Digest, has a large 
circulation and a high standard of 
quality. He writes articles for secu- 
lar newspapers and lectures fre- 
quently, with charm and brilliance, 
before many types of audiences. 
There are pictorial leaflets and chil- 
dren’s editions which correspond to 
his religious histories. The publish- 
ing house, Fayard, is completely 
under his direction. 

His most recent venture is the 
150-volume Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism which 
began appearing in France in the 
spring of 1956 and which is cur- 
rently being translated into English 
(Hawthorn, 1958). 


‘Tins activity is amazing in a man 
whose health has always been poor. 
But his vitality has another source. 
It is inspired by his conviction that 
there is a vast job to be done, that 
the harvest is great and the laborers 
few. 

His success as a writer and in- 
tellectual was crowned by his elec- 
tion to the French Academy in 1955. 
It is the highest honor a Frenchman 
can hope to attain. The awarding 


of the cross of the Order of St. 
Gregory in 1956 was an official ap- 


proval by Rome. 
It is a fact that many scholars and 
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theologians disapprove of Daniel- 
Rops. They allege certain historical 
and religious inaccuracies in his 
work. They say that his theories of 
Sacred Scripture are not up to date; 
that some details in his historical 
fresco are inexact. Specialists will, 
therefore, have nothing to do with 
him, and from their point of view 
they are probably justified. It is not 
for them that he writes. “Daniel- 
Rops,” they say with a laugh, “Oh 
yes, he’s very popular.” 

Has Daniel-Rops popularized reli- 
gious history at the expense of the 
truth? No. But his intention is not 
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works of scholarship, and his read- 
ers are of many shades of education 
and belief: He has put the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage at the disposal 
of ordinary men and women to 
whom it might otherwise have re- 
mained unknown. 

The phenomenal success of his 
books proves that there is curiosity 
and interest on the part of his 
countrymen in Christ and_ the 
Church. He has given a contempo- 
rary, immediate expression to Cath- 
olic thought. As such he has made 
an outstanding contribution to 
modern Catholicism. 


Reading Dante 


by R. J. SCHOECK 


SHADING the study lamp we read 
And turn the pages of his book 

While eye and craft of poet raid 

The world outside both front and back 


Of mind 


the deep down in your heart 


And touch the quick scar-tough hurt 

Of past private experience 

Long buried beneath the rude 

Rough conscience of the public sense; 
Invades, I say, yet cures: his art 

That makes the world it finds immense. 














WHY 


MODERN POETS 
HAVE FAILED 


There must be a new approach to bridge the gap 


between poetry and modern man. 


by Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


TY 
W aernen the modern world has 
failed the poet or the poet the mod- 
ern world is, according to Albert 
Baugh, a moot question. But it is 
not a futile one. Wherever the fail- 
ure lies, it need not go unremedied. 
There must be a new approach that 
could bridge again the gap that lies 
between poetry and the modern 
man, so that he might hear again 
the music of another land and heed 
again the message of the bard, the 
prophet, the seer of things above 
and beyond. 

To deny that there has been a 
failure at all is to close one’s eyes 
to the very clear handwriting on 
the wall. If a few modern poets still 
gain a small company of hearers, 
look well to the type of poet and 
hearer involved. 


‘Tvvscas. of them would be the 
groups of ultramoderns who are 
heard because they are extremists 

they amaze, they intrigue. Such 
are the Surrealists, who define sur- 
realism as a kind of waking dream- 
state: “A pure psychic automatism, 
by which it is intended to express, 
verbally, the real process of thought. 
Thought’s dictation, in the absence 


of: all control exercised by the rea- 
son and outside the aesthetic or 
moral preoccupation.” Illustrative 
of this method is David Gascoyne’s 
“And the Seventh Dream is the 
Dream of Isis,” which begins: 


“there is an explosion of geraniums 
in the ballroom of the hotel 
there is an extremely unpleasant 
odour of decaying meat 
arising from the depetalled flower 
growing out of her ear... ” 
This dream-writing deserves the 
condemnation given it for banish- 
ing from poetry all elements of 
mind but the one least capable of 
communication, and _ substituting 
for intellect an emotional privacy 
of such an enigmatic nature that the 
meaning of surrealist poetry is 
often a secret known only to the 
poet’s psychiatrist. 


Bscnemne to the same genre, but 
claiming to recognize the role of 
the intellect in writing poetry, are 
the writers of the so-called New 
Apocalypse in England, a title cho- 
sen because they maintain the right 
of the artist to create myth, and 
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consider the Book of Revelations 
or the Apocalypse to be a notable 
example of this kind of myth-mak- 
ing. Their images do not explode, 


as do genuine surrealist Dylan 
Thomas’, whose centrifugal im- 
agery has been compared to a 


Catherine wheel shooting off sparks 
that are somehow interrelated. 
Their tendency is more to myth and 
symbol as such. 

Neither of these movements is a 
school, nor does either win allegi- 
ance from more than a handful of 
other poets. They have done nhore 
to convince the ordinary reader that 
poetry is not for him than they have 
done to gain his confidence in any 
message they might have. Their in- 
sistence that poetry is a strictly per- 
sonal matter of expression leads 
each of them to follow his own road 
and wind up in his own blind alley. 
Few of them acknowledge, with 
Wrey Gardiner in his “Emblem,” 
that they have failed even to com- 
municate: “I write beside the mark, 
the subtle aim,/ Losing the impene- 
trable ego in the dream... .” 


‘Tn SE sensationalists bear some of 
the guilt of causing the public to 
close its listening ear to poetry but 
even more culpable, perhaps, are 
the cerebralists. These poets and 
critics have had in common the in- 
fluence of subtle, academically 
trained minds governed by Donne, 
Eliot, Pound, and others indicated 
by John Davison in some amusing 
lines: 


“Eliot, Rabelais, Dryden, Donne, 

Bless the bed that 1 lie on, 

Blake, Rimbaud, Marvell, Voltaire, 

Swift, Joyce, Proust and Baude- 
laire.”’ 
William 


Empson explains that 
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his verses are “meant to be like an- 
swers in a crossword puzzle; a sort 
of puzzle interest is a part of the 
pleasure you are meant to get from 
the verse. It is clear that you try to 
guess the puzzle before you turn to 
the answer.” Even when the pa- 
tient reader has found the answer 
or thinks he has—there is some- 
times little to admire but the poet’s 
cleverness. 


Ovecee to both of these groups 
so intent in personal reactions and 
their expression are the political 


and social poets. These, led by 
W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, and 
Stephen Spender, burned away 


from the prevailing introspection 
and the interest of the isolated in- 
dividual, and followed the star of 
Marx. Marx had less to do with 
some of the poetry that evolved, 
however, than Shelley and Morris, 
for it was more altruistic Utopian 


idealism than a Communist mani- 
festo. If the trend of current his- 
tory has made _ their political 


inspiration unpalatable to the Anglo- 
American reader, a sustained lib- 
eral humanitarianism has_ been 
maintained by many of these wrilt- 
ers even through disillusion and 
war, and, under such inspiration, 
their works are still read. Less dif- 
ficult to understand than the wild 
words and too classic allusions and 
inversion of the other schools of 
modern poetry, the socio-political 
group has lowered the tone and con- 
tent of poetry by thinning the music 





The need of guarding and protecting 
poetic intuition in its strength and purity is 
the problem of the modern poet. Until he 
solves the problem, he cannot expect men 
to return to an interest in poetry. Sister 
Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. of Mt. Aloysius 
Junior College, Cresson, Pa. here offers some 
helpful suggestions toward a solution. 
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and leveling the intellectual content 
to suit the masses of the people, and 
by trying to be the voice of that 
people, definitely unliterary and un- 
cultured. That such a reading pub- 
lic will stomach political and social 
verse is no sign, therefore, that it 
likes poetry as such. The same 
thing in prose would be applauded. 
And if the poet turns to a different 
kind of poetry——as most of the bet- 
ter ones have done—often he loses 
the attention of the mighty ma- 
jority. 


‘Tne modern world will not read 
poetry. Granted. But why? It is 
not entirely the poet’s fault. The 
best way to answer the question is 
to take a look at the nature of 
poetic intuition, 

The desire for beauty basic in 
man finds natural outlet in his 
poetic intuition, through which he 
enjoys beauty by creation or ap- 
preciation, or both. Some men have 
a more sensitive nature and recog- 
nize beauty more quickly than 
others; some have a creative in- 
stinct so that they can _ re-create 
beauty in art or music or literature. 
Inevitably, what men consider beau- 
tiful directly governs their poetic 
intuition. If the world, in general, 
rejects spiritual beauty and replaces 
it with something lower, art must 
necessarily show this deterioration. 

Jacques Maritain deplores “the 
modern world’s’ repudiation of 
beauty—-for the sake of knowledge 

for nothing but hard labor. But 
St. Thomas says that ‘no man can 
live without delectation, and when 
spiritual delectations are lacking. 
he passes on to carnal ones.’ No 
wonder that other kinds of drugs, 
from alcohol or marijuana to the 
cult of carnal Venus, occupy a 
growing place in the process of com- 
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pensation.” He believes the poet’s 
task is to re-form the world’s idea 
of beauty, calling poetry “the most 
natural power of healing and agent 
of spiritualization needed by the 
human community.” 


ex. in order to do this, the poet 
must reform himself, and that is 
not easily done. The times are 
against him. With Baudelaire, he 
may be wounded and destroyed by 
his time, as Dante was served by his. 
With Baudelaire he may wage 
within himself a hopeless spiritual 
war against his time as Dante as- 
sumed his in exultation. With Bau- 
delaire he may be torn between God 
and the devil in his love for beauty, 
the idol, as Dante was carried along 
toward God in his love for beauty 
the sacrament. As Maritain points 
out, “while Dante’s love for God 
transfigures the woman he once de- 
sired, his love for this transfigured 
woman is the medium through 
which divine love penetrates the 
creative center of his poetry.” It 
was the human, created beauty by 
which Dante came to the divine; 
for him, it was a sacrament. It was 
the human, created beauty by which 
Baudelaire came to hell; for him, 
it was the devil. The difference lies 
in the attitude of the human soul to 
beauty. As Simone Weil realized: 
“The beauty of the world is the 
token of an exchange of love be- 
tween the Creator and creation. 
Thus beauty is to things what holi- 
ness is to the soul. Here below, it 
is the image of eternity. It can 
penetrate the soul, which has ac- 
cess to it through joy. But in itself 
it is not enough to make us friends 
of God.” There is where Baudelaire 
failed. For him, the beauty of the 
world was an end in itself; to it he 
gave his whole allegiance. 
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F this relationship between the 
beauty of the world and the love of 
God, Thomas Merton has much to 
say in his No Man Is An Island. Art 
is not an end in itself, he insists. 
It introduces the soul into a higher 
spiritual order which it expresses 
and in some sense explains. Music 
and art and poetry attune the soul 
to God because they induce a kind 
of contact with the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. The genius 
of the artist finds its way by that 
affinity of creative sympathy, or 
connaturality, into the living law 
that rules the universe. This law 
is nothing but the secret gravitation 
that draws all things to God as to 
their center. Since all true art lays 
bare the action of the same law in 
the depths of our own nature, it 
makes us alive to the tremendous 
mystery of being, in which we our- 
selves, together with all other living 
and existing things, come forth 
from the depths of God and return 
again to Him. An art that does not 
produce something of this is not 
worthy of the name. 


‘Leese have been poets who, like 
the saints, were in the world but not 
of it, Maritain believes. They have 
let all the troubles of the time enter 
their souls, but have mastered them 
through creative innocence. That, 
he says, is the miracle of poetry, as 
the saint by the innocence of his 
heart, conquers through much love 
and suffering and contemplation to 
make the miracle of sanctity. 
Among the poets who have con- 
quered their times he notes Bloy, 
Thompson, Hopkins, Claudel, Pé- 
guy, Chesterton, Blake, Eliot, and 
Tate. In his comment on Rouault, 
he justifies the work of those among 
them who have portrayed ugliness 
of life: “The religious quality of a 
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work does not depend upon its sub- 
ject but its spirit. Rouault’s pass- 
ing through the world of human 
abysses should not make us forget 
this essential orientation of his 
heart, the profound movement to- 
ward calm and clarity.” 

Yet poets, Maritain quotes Coc- 
teau as warning, must be “guard- 
ians of their angels.” While poetic 
intuition can neither be learned nor 
improved by exercise or discipline 

it cannot be improved in itself, 
it demands only to be listened to, 
the poet can make himself better 
prepared for, or available to it, by 
removing obstacles and noise. He 
can guard and protect it, and thus 
foster the spontaneous progress of 
its strength and purity within him. 


I, the preparation of Catholic 
poets for this use of poetic intuition, 
Thomas Merton suggests the lit- 
urgy, “not only a school of literary 
taste and a mine of marvelous sub- 
jects, but a great sacramental built 
around the Sacraments.” He sees 
Christ “the fount of all art because 
He is the Word, the fount of all 
grace and Wisdom.” The key to 
these treasures is love of Christ 
but Thomas Merton thinks that 
Catholic poets and writers will 
not accept the self-denial that 
would be required to live a complete 
and integral Christian life in defi- 
ance of the standards of comfort- 
loving American materialism. To 
be a contemplative in the spiritual 
sense would not necessarily make a 
poet, he concedes. But if the natural 
skill were possessed, and the author 
definitely strove to lead a life close 
to Christ—in a solid integration of 
work and religion and family life 
and recreations in one vital har- 
mony with Christ for center—al- 





most inevitably, he contends, that 
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man would write great Christian 
poetry. 


- 
I or those who are not Catholics, 


it is more difficult to make sug- 
gestions. Often, like Blake and 


Eliot, they find their own perilous 
way to the truth or to a half-truth. 
But often, coming so far, they will 
go no further. There is an impedi- 
ment of pride, of human respect, of 
family or racial loyalty, of lack of 
grace. Sometimes, even when they 
themselves refuse to go the whole 
way, their writings approach the 
truth sufficiently to give light to 
others, not in the sense of being 
didactic poetry but of portraying 
the real beauty that every human 
soul seeks. 

Others, less fortunately, as Mari- 
tain describes it, “retire into them- 
selves to find a heaven devastated, 
inaccessible. There is nothing to do 
but sink, each into his own hell.” 
Poets who find hell instead of 
heaven have been given an option, 
he declares, and “the option for re- 
jection of transcendence has taught 
modern poetry the experience of the 
void.” That is why he believes that 
modern poetry cannot be judged 
or understood in the perspective of 
classical aesthetics and mere litera- 
ture. We might as well “ask a but- 
terfly hunter to catch an octopus or 
a whale!” For while much of mod- 
ern poetry is empty jargon and 
clever talk, there are genuine poets 
whose pages are evidences of ter- 
rible soul-strife, and whose lives in- 
dicate that they have found the hell 
within themselves too much to bear. 
The number of mad poets and those 
who destroy their own lives is more 
than a sign of greater sensibility to 
hardship and the difficulties in- 
herent in modern life. It is a sign 
of moral bankruptcy; of a search 


for beauty that has found only the 
shell of beauty, and loving that 
shell as the real Beauty has been un- 
able to face the realization that it is 
neither satisfying nor lasting. The 
dead pessimism of the late Victor- 
ians is not so bitter as the modern 
poets’ cry of despair. 


Tuer have sought, and they have 
not found. They have not found 
because they have sought unwisely. 
The secret of the spiritual life re- 
mains, for them, undiscovered. 
That spiritual life which, Father 
Merton says, is a man’s real self, 
the life of that interior self whose 
flame is so often allowed to be 
smothered under the ashes of anx- 
iety and futile concern—that spir- 
itual life, orientated toward God 
rather than toward the imimediate 
needs of life, but not, for all that, 
a life of unreality or a life of 
dreams. On the contrary, without 
a life of the spirit, all existence be- 
comes unsubstantial and _ illusory. 
The life of the spirit, by integrating 
us in the real order established by 
God, puts us in the fullest contact 
with reality, not as we imagined it, 
but as it really is. It does so by mak- 
ing us aware of our own selves and 
by placing ourselves in the presence 
of God. 

Yet this becoming aware of self 
is not “a subjective, psychological 
thing, a self-realization in the order 
of nature,” Father Merton warns. It 
is an objective and mystical reality, 
a finding of ourselves in Christ, in 
the Spirit, in the supernatural 


order. 

If then, it is sanctity that is need- 
ed for poets, it is not the new type 
of holiness that some demand, or a 
new type of genius. Misguided but 
often marvelously enlightened Si- 
mone Weil speaks for not a 


few 
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when she writes: “We live in an age 
which is quite without precedent; 
today there is nothing in being a 
saint. We need a saintliness proper 
to the present moment, a new saint- 
liness, which is also without prece- 
dent. The world needs saints of 
genius. ... Where there is a need 
there is an obligation. A new type 
of saintliness is an uprising, a dis- 
covery ... it is almost the same as 
a new revelation of the universe and 
of human destiny.” Yet there is 
only one type of holiness, and that 
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is the old-fashioned humility rec- 
ommended by T. S. Eliot. It might 
be well for modern poets to adopt 
his attitude, and say the prayer at 
the end of his “Ash Wednesday.” 
Then modern poets would sing their 
songs, and modern men would lis- 
ten. 


“Suffer us not to mock ourselves 
with falsehood 
Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still... . Our peace 
in His will,” 


A Chord of Joy 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


Is it by chance that we come again 
To this half-forgotten street 

Where April-hearted we laughed and ran 
On young, love-hurried feet? 


Where are the dreams that we followed then 
And where is the old delight? 

The trees are bare and a cold wind blows 
And the moon is a phantom tonight. 


Perhaps it is only our hearts which hear 
The faint, far words of a song, 

But the ghost of spring is a chord of joy 
In our love that is winter-strong! 





More important than economic and political 
problems are the cultural barriers 


Deane the reception for Vice- 
President Nixon in Bogota on the 
eleventh of May my wallet was stolen 
but, on that occasion also, I lost a 
strange illusion which I had cher- 
ished for years about the esteem 
that Latin Americans have for us 
Americans. I saw a rabble of ex- 
cited people churn about Nixon’s 
hotel and listened to their shouts of 
dislike for him and all Americans. 
I picked up one of their pamphlets 
and read their accusations against 
the United States—making us re- 
sponsible for two hundred thousand 
political casualties in Colombia dur- 
ing the past ten years because of 
having supplied the necessary arms, 
blaming us with favoring dictators, 
and so forth. 

Thanks to quick and efficient po- 
lice action, the leaders were quickly 
spotted and taken into custody so 
the disturbance was hardly worth 
noticing and nothing compared to 
the riots attending Nixon’s recep- 
tion either in Caracas a few days 
later, or previously in Lima. 


BY JAMES F. McNIFF, M.M. 


Ravcn has been said and written 
in the past few months about the 
causes Of these violent anti-United 
States manifestations directed, un- 
fortunately, against our Vice-Presi- 
dent, but most of the comments ap- 
pear to be superficial, since they are 
limited to political and economic 
factors, as though these were the 
only causes worth considering. As 
far as I know, no one has said any- 
thing about the cultural factors 
which play a large part in Latin 
America’s attitude toward us. 

While it is true that there are 
Communists ready to exploit any 
circumstance that increases a cha- 
otic and anarchic situation and 
others who resent fiercely the fact 
that we squander money in Europe 
on such governments as_ Tito’s 
while refusing to pay a “decent 
price” for the “best coffee in the 
world,” these groups are minor 
though more articulate and vocifer- 
ous. 

Nevertheless, we cannot conclude, 


because these two groups are a 


Wide World 
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minority, that the dislike that exists 
for the United States is also a mi- 
nority sentiment. In the minds of 
most Latins there is a cultural bar- 
rier which we have never attempted 
to see and overcome. 


Tne Latins definitely have their 
own culture, worthy of esteem and 
appreciation, in many _ respects 
much older than that of the United 
States, and they want to preserve 
it intact. Just as the average Amer- 
ican has only a bizarre idea of what 
Latin-American culture is, so our 
southern friend only appreciates 
the political and economic advan- 
tages which the United States has 
to offer. He thinks that there can 
be no common meeting ground on 
a cultural basis. For he sees us only 
through our movies, crime waves, 
racial problems, divorce rates, our 
prejudices and bigotries on reli- 
gious questions, our commercial 
and diplomatic agents and he con- 
cludes that we are practical pagans. 
An intellectual leader of Latin 
America was heard to refer to the 
United States, on one occasion, as 
a place where “there are all kinds 
of machinery but no morals.” 
Latin Americans resent any al- 
tempt to wean them away from 
their own cultural traditions, when 
the alternative, in their eyes, is so 
repugnant. Their culture, especially 
in language and religion, is the 
strongest bond of unity which they 
possess and the impact from the 
United States both directly and in- 
directly is a slow process of under- 
mining these values. The Spanish 
of ordinary people is filled with 
words and slang expressions taken 
from English, which is not at all 
to the liking of the cultured people. 
The average American, even after 
living for years in these countries 
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makes little effort to learn the lan- 
guage. “If these people want to 
speak to me, let them learn the lan- 
guage,” is an attitude which on more 
than one occasion has been ex- 
pressed in words. There have been 
cases of American diplomats who, 
after years of residence in Spanish- 
speaking countries, have not 
learned the language. 


Just as the Latin Americans would 
vehemently resist any attempt to 
change their language, so do they 
rightly object to the gigantic efforts 
that the Americans (since they do 
not distinguish between the people 
and the government, both bear the 
blame) are making to change their 
religion. We understand that the 
American people, as such, and 
much less the American govern- 


ment have no intention of bringing 
pressure to bear on these people in 
order to make them follow our pat- 


tern of a pluralistic society with 
some three hundred religious sects. 
But for them, American proselytiz- 
ers are first of all Americans, and 
the harm they do is charged against 
the American people and govern- 
ment and not to the particular sects 
of the United States which the 
proselytizers represent, whether it 
be the New Tribes, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Pentecostals, or Baptists. 
(Incidentally, have you even heard 
of the New Tribes? This sect is so 
well known in parts of South Amer- 
ica that it is thought to be a domi- 





Much has been written since Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to Latin America con- 
cerning the causes of the violent anti-United 
States demonstrations that he encountered 
there. Father James F. McNiff, a Mary- 
knoller, who has spent fourteen years among 
the Latin Americans probes the deep-seated 
reasons for their resentment of the United 
States and shows how Catholics can dispel it. 





WHY LATIN AMERICANS RESENT US 


nant influence in the United 
States.) 

The principal objective of Prot- 
estant foreign missionaries during 
the past thirteen years has been 
Latin America. Annually huge 
quantities of money are poured into 
these countries by American Prot- 
estants in their attempt to change 
the religion of these peoples. The 
japlists alone are reported to spend 
twelve million dollars a year prose- 
lytizing. When Protestants are not 
accepted as readily as they would 
like to be, they do not hesitate to 
discredit the good name of an en- 
tire nation in the press of the 
United States as has happened in 
the case of Colombia. It should not 
surprise us too much, therefore, 
that the Colombians are not overly 
friendly when they read that their 
country is being attacked in the 
foreign press by American Protes- 
tants. 


non WRUL of Boston, every Sat- 
urday night, Billy Graham’s pro- 
gram Hour of Decision is heard 


throughout Latin America. Radio 
Moscow is heard every night telling 
them of the wonderful advantages 
of Socialism. Because these pro- 
grams are in English, they do not 
do as much harm as might be 
thought. However, in Quito, Ecua- 
the Protestants broadcast in 
Spanish to nearly all of Catholic 
Latin America, trying to “save it 
from the errors of its ways.” All 
these foreign elements are attempt- 
ing to dislodge the Latins from their 
traditional culture, and succeed 
only in increasing the barrier be- 
tween us. 

In the commercial world the 
necessity for English is becoming 
more acute American firms 
still send their products with in- 


dor, 


(some 
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structions in English). The Catholic 
Church, unless it receives help from 
outside, can’t meet this require- 
ment in its schools. But the Protes- 
tants set up English-speaking 
schools and then oblige the students 
who attend them to assist at their 
religious exercises with the conse- 
quent loss of their Faith. If they 
really wanted to do good, they 
would not make any religious de- 
mands and perhaps their work 
would be more effective. An ambi- 
tious student who wishes to study 
in the United States finds no lack 
of scholarships to Protestant 
schools there. When he returns, 
his Faith invariably has suffered 
irreparable harm. 


‘Tee American government is 
powerless to do anything effective 
about overcoming the cultural bar- 
rier precisely because of the lack of 
unity about this at home. Almost 
every American Embassy has its 
cultural attaché whose objective, 
apparently, is to teach the Latins 
English. He may be an expert on 
American culture, but he is, as often 
as not, a complete stranger to Latin 
American culture, precisely because 
it is Catholic. 

But the Catholic Church in the 
United Siates is just as American, 
and more numerous, than any Prot- 
estant sect and it is precisely there 
that we have a common cultural 
heritage with the Latins in “one 
God, one Faith, one Baptism.” Since 
the government doesn’t dare em- 
bark on this cultural aspect of the 
problem with Latin America, the 
Catholics in the United States have 
a wonderful opportunity to do so 
and thereby serve their Church and 
country better. 

First of all, something could be 
done about making the Church in 
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the United States better known in 
Latin America. Let them know that 
we do have considerable standing 
in the United States—that it is not 
a completely Protestant country as 
the proselytizers would have them 
think—-that we do send missioners 
and funds to help them, though not 
in the proportion the Protestants 
do, simply because we do not have 
the funds they have. 

It might be possible through the 
Knights of Columbus, or the Council 
of Catholic Men, to have regular 
broadcasts of Catholic doctrine to 
Latin America, such as the Protes- 
tants have—-but in Spanish and on 
doctrinal subjects, for instance, on 
the Mystical Body of Christ. We 
could let them know the essential 
doctrine about the Church: that it 
is not, as some think, just a middle- 
man between God and men, but 
rather the union of all souls in 
Christ, the Son, worshiping the Fa- 


ther in the manner most pleasing 


to Him. It must be confessed that 


WORLD 


the great weakness of the Church in 
Latin America is the misunder- 
standing of the role of the Church 
in the plan of salvation. 


I; the Catholics of the United 
States could undertake some such 
plan, they would be contributing 
greatly not only to the strengthen- 
ing of the Church in Latin America 
but also to the cementing of better 
cultural relations between the 
United States and these countries 
precisely because we have so much 
in common — our Faith. Let the 
government work out the difficul- 
ties in the economic and political 
fields, but these alone will never be 
sufficient to establish bonds of un- 
derstanding and good will. Rather, 
in spite of them there will be sus- 
picions, fears, and inferiority com- 
plexes unless we can show them 
that we do have much in common 
culturally. Only thus can we be- 
come fast and mutually under- 
standing friends. 





A visit to Konnersreuth 
TERESA NEUMANN ONCE MORE! 


by Marie C. Buehrle 


«é 

Ls afraid I shall have a hard time 
getting to heaven; I am so impetu- 
ous,” Teresa of Konnersreuth 
claimed to her pastor one day. 

“Never mind,” the gentle old 
priest replied. “Saint Gertrude, too, 
was impetuous, and when her sis- 
ter, Saint Mechtilde, complained to 
Our Lord about it, He replied: ‘If 
Gertrude were not so vehement, she 
would not love me so much.’” 

The pastor himself related this 
before I left the rectory after my 
long visit with Teresa, and it is in- 
teresting to set this quality of hers 
over against the extraordinary 
things that have happened to her 
these many years, events that have 
drawn the attention of the world to 
the secluded village lying near the 
eastern border of Bavaria. I have 
heard of Teresa laughing with 
amusement, of her forthright be- 
havior in everyday life, of her keen, 
quick reply to a facetious ques- 
tioner. Many of our soldiers were 
devoted to her. I have read the let- 
ter of an officer of high rank who 
was so deeply impressed that he 
could scarcely describe the experi- 
ence. Bishops and priests have 
come from afar and left in awe of 
that which they have seen. 

Long ago one of them visited her 
on a Thursday and found her a 
simple, spontaneous Bavarian girl, 
joyous over a bouquet of native 
flowers that someone had brought 


ex- 


to her, On Friday he saw her again, 
transformed upon her bed of agony, 
streaming with blood from many a 
wound, even from the tortured eyes. 
He could not look upon her a sec- 
ond time, and, according to his own 
testimony, something within him 
wanted to cry. Another priest has 
brought her ardent words back with 
him and repeats them to many an 
audience: “We must love God unto 
folly.” 


I WAS eager to see this vital woman, 
not as an oracle to be plied with 
questions, not as someone to be 
stared at with curiosity; but as a 


human being fulfilling some ex- 
traordinary destiny. Though aware 
that my long journey from Paris 
might be a fruitless one, since I had 
made no advance arrangements and 
had but one evening to spend, some 
persistent urge within me gave hope 
that I would not fail. The day was 
far spent indeed when I reached 
the village, and the housekeeper at 
the rectory gave me no hope of see- 
ing Teresa who comes there only 
once a day, at one o'clock, to re- 
ceive visitors. My heart dropped 
heavily at the thought that I had 
to leave early in the morning. 
“May I speak to the pastor?” I 
requested as a last resort. He came 
readily, a little gray-haired man 
with a kindly face and a friendly 
manner, whom anyone could love 
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and trust immediately. Quite of 
his own accord as we chatted, he 
told me Teresa’s story. He did not 
know just why he should be the one 
destined to play a part in her ex- 
traordinary life, but he had known 
her since she was eleven years old. 
He was there when, in her twenties, 
she had suffered an injury so seri- 
ous, it seemed impossible that she 
should walk again. He knew her 
every reply when she was ques- 
tioned as to whether she did not 
wish to be cured, It was always the 
same. She wanted what God willed. 
It did not matter. She loved every 
flower that He made and she loved 
every pain that He sent; but most of 
all she loved His gracious Self. 

It was not long after her extraor- 
dinary cure when one of the Neu- 
mann children came running to the 
rectory crying: “Father, come 
quickly! Something terrible is hap- 

‘pening to Teresa!” The priest went 
‘ut onee and witnessed the first of 
1, Teresa’s experiences of the Passion. 


é 
7 Go to the inn and have your sup- 
‘per,’ he said to me when our visit 
tended. “I shall send you word. 
‘Perhaps Teresa will come to see 
;vou.” 

He did not send word, but came 
himself to tell me to be at the rec- 
tory at nine o’clock. “Teresa is not 
well,” he said, “but she will see 
you.” Something between joy and 
fear thrilled me to the soul and I 
waited at the rectory with inner 
excitement. Before Teresa arrived, 
the pastor came into the room with 
a package which he proceeded to 
open, disclosing a linen garment 
that Teresa had worn. It was 
stained with blood and I noticed 
the congealed mark where _ the 
wound in the heart had been. I was 
given much without the asking. 
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As the moment of meeting drew 
near, my hidden panic began to ex- 
press itself. Although I had no de- 
sire to question Teresa as other 
visitors had done, I was beset with 
the fear that she might volunteer 
some revelation that | was unwill- 
ing to hear. “She will not tell me 
anything, will she?” Awkwardly, 
the words tumbled out, but the pas- 
tor understood. “‘No, she will not,” 
he reassured me. 


y 
ion door opened and Teresa en- 
tered. I saw a woman of middle 
age, rather robust, wearing a white 


kerchief over her head, as any 
Bavarian peasant might do. Her 
blue-gray eyes, perhaps a little 


veiled, regarded me steadily and 
seriously. She sat down and we be- 
gan to chat of many things. Numer- 
ous Americans had come to visit 
her, she said. “It must be difficult,” 
I commented, “to be obliged to see 
so many people.” “Some come out 
of curiosity,” she continued, and I, 
fearing to fall into that category, 
told her of my great wish to see 
her; but that I did not want to be 
aggressive. “Your case,” she said 
with conviction, “is entirely differ- 


ent,” for which assurance I was 
duly grateful. 

When Teresa told me of her 
mother’s death, her tears came. 


Things were so different with her 
now. Her mother was strict, but 
had given her a sense of security. 





Although Hilda Graef challenges the 
popular belief in Teresa Neumann, Marie C. 
Buehrle visited her, and returned to America 
with a favorable, and warmly human picture 
of the mystic of Konnersreuth. The author 
of a recent biography of Cardinal Merry 
del Val (Bruce, 1957), Marie Buehrle has 
also translated Gertrud von le Fort’s Wife 
of Pilate (Bruce, 1957). She is living in 
Carmel, California. 
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From time to time I glanced at the 
wounds in her hands. She neither 
displayed nor concealed them; in 
fact, she seemed quite unconscious 
of them. 

As the evening wore on, we con- 
versed like old friends, with the 
pastor coming in occasionally to 
join us. “Tell her about Maria 
Goretti,” he suggested, “she will en- 
joy that.” “I like that little girl,” 
Teresa said with enthusiasm. “She 
was so valiant,” and when she gave 
me some pictures that she had in- 
scribed, she asked me to send one 
of them to the mother of Maria 
Goretti. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when 
1 returned to the inn. Konnersreuth 
lay silent under the stars. The 
mystery of that which lay beyond 
them had woven itself into an un- 
broken pattern with things simple 
as peasant life, natural as_ the 
flowers of the field. The visible and 
the invisible, all together, one mag- 
nificent reality! 


Nor long after my return to Amer- 
ica, a book carrying a challenge to 
my feelings concerning Teresa Neu- 
mann came into my hands. It was 
not, I believe, the first of its kind. 
One evening at a dinner-party when 
my visit to Europe had become the 


subject of conversation, 1 men- 
tioned having seen Teresa Neu- 
mann. “Don’t you know,” said a 
determined little lady, “that Teresa 
Neumann has been debunked?” 
“Who debunked her?” I asked in 
surprise. “Haven’t you read Hilda 
Graef’s book?” she retorted. “It 
would take more than one book,” | 
replied, “to debunk Teresa Neu- 
mann in my estimation.” The dis- 
cussion grew livelier when some- 
one on the other side of the room 
participated, and when the final 


word had been said, the emphatic 
little lady seemed to stand alone in 
her opinion. 

For me it is difficult to under- 
stand how so excellent a person and 
competent a writer as Hilda Graef 
could venture to speak as she does 
about Teresa Neumann. That there 
are many pseudo myslics we all 
know; but we should be equally 
well aware of the fact that misun- 
derstanding and persecution § are 
often the lot of those walking the 
painful way to exalted sanctity. 


Tue pastor of Konnersreuth has 
been characterized as a_ worthy, 
simple country priest. He is more 
or less disposed of by not being 
credited with insight or judgment 
sufficiently penetrating to see the 
case in its true light. In an able 
article, an English convert-priest 
living in Rome comments upon this 
attitude with the reminder that the 
Curé of Ars, likewise, was a worthy 
and simple country pastor. 

My own meeting with the pastor 
of Konnersreuth was far more than 
a hurried or a casual one. It left 
me without the slightest suspicion 
of his being lacking either in in- 
sight or in judgment. He has seen 
this controversial member of his 
flock grow from childhood to 
womanhood and into middle age. 
He has watched over her with care, 
has been her confidant. He has 
looked upon her face daily when 
he gave her Holy Communion and 
has told me something of those in- 
timate moments. He said with as- 
surance that for more than twenty 
years she had taken no natural 
food. I believed him then. I would 
not dare to disbelieve him now. 


iF the Marian year I went to Eu- 
rope again. On a Friday in August, 
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the feast of the Transfiguration, in 
company with a friend eager to see 
Teresa, I found myself once more 
on the way to Konnersreuth. This 
time I was bent upon ascertaining 
Teresa’s reaction to the charges 
leveled against her case. I felt cer- 
tain that if she had not changed 
since last I saw her, she would ex- 
press herself to me. She did. 

She was well aware of the book 
to which I alluded and informed me 
also of some edition that had ap- 
peared in Switzerland. She was not 
impressed with any kindliness on 
the part of these critics. That was 
evident. “There is a just Judge in 
heaven,” she said very seriously, 
“and some day all will be clear. 
Even of Christ, people said things 
both good and evil.” 

I had what I wanted. Teresa did 
not flinch in the face of mistrust. 
She was not crushed by criticism. 
There was no fear in her and she 
neither explained nor made excuses 
for herself. She does not remember 
ever having seen Hilda Graef. 

Our visit was most cordial. In 
the course of it I mentioned being 
glad that on this feast she did not 
need to suffer. “Most people would 
not feel that way,” she replied. “I, 
too, am glad. When Our Lord sends 
suffering, I am glad. When He 


spares me, I am also glad.” 

My friend, meantime, whose 
eyes had scarcely left Teresa’s face, 
began to weep. “She must not cry,” 
Teresa, warm with sympathy, said 
turning to me, but my companion 
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had been completely carried away. 
She grasped Teresa’s hands impul- 
sively and looked at the wounds. 
Teresa again was free from inhibi- 
tion. “I put adhesive on,” she ex- 
plained, undisturbed by the demon- 
stration. Then, lifting her hands 
with a lively gesture as though 
holding the reins, she added, “I was 
driving a horse this morning.” 


I AM sketching Teresa as I saw her, 
natural as a flower of the field, ro- 
bust in the manner of Bavaria. We 
spoke German. Perhaps that has 
helped me to understand her better; 
not as a mystic, but as a reliable 
and a lovable human being. I am 
one of the many who believe her 
and who believe in her phenomena. 

For years the world has come 
to her door. Perhaps the world has 
gone never to return. Perhaps, too, 
the extraordinary visitations that 
have set her apart shall have ful- 
filled their purpose and be at an 
end. Essentially it matters but 
little. God knows the final answer, 
and Teresa has not ceased, I be- 
lieve, to love everything that God 
does. 

Doubtless she will walk her quiet 
way as always, visiting the sick, 
working in the fields, carrying flow- 
ers to church. It is not likely that 
the voices of critics will disturb 
her prayers, nor can they undo the 
gracious gesture on the part of the 
Holy Father as he sent her a signifi- 
cant gift, a relic of the Cross of 
Christ. 





THE DEATH 


OF A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER 


“Have little choice. Nothing in China for me now .. .” 


By Hugh B. Fox, Jr. 


Miwarreanoon. The first week in 
April, the ground soggy from the 
spring rains, the grass of the play- 
ing field beyond the Illini Grove be- 
coming green again, and in the 
grove itself birds singing, hidden in 
the tangle of the trees. The air 
calm, the sun pale and delicate. 

George walked toward the hos- 
pital slowly, almost reluctantly, 
happy in the warm day, distracted 
after the cold concentration of win- 
ter which forced him in upon him- 
self—now he forgot himself com- 
pletely in the scene around him. He 
disliked having to go inside and face 
Mr. Chu, but a long-practiced sense 
of duty impelled him, and putting 
aside his dreaming he quickened his 
pace and hurried past the Grove to 
the hospital. 


As usual there was nobody at the 
desk. He walked down the empty 
halls to Mr. Chu’s room and, finding 
the door open, went in. Mr. Chu was 
lying propped up by pillows, staring 
vacantly into the air, wasted, the 
flesh of his face consumed by his 


disease, his cheeks drawn taut 
across his cheekbones, breathing 
with difficulty, the world around 


him misty and vague as if seen 
through a veil of gauze. He coughed 
and his hand reached weakly to a 
box of tissues beside the bed; he 
spat into the tissue—it was flecked 
bright red with blood. 

There was nothing for George to 
do but sit there. He had brought 
some oranges with him and he put 
the paper bag down on the table 
beside the bed and looked at the 
wasted figure in front of him. 


I. seemed such a short time ago 
that Tom Helledy and he had come 
to visit Mr. Chu for the first time. 
It was difficult to believe that so 
much had happened so soon. 

“Mr. Chu, how do you do, my 
name is George Rogers and this is 
Tom Helledy! We’re from the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. We heard 
you were ill and we've come to 
visit you,” said George as he en- 
tered the room. 

“Very glad to have you,” he an- 
swered, smiling, shaking hands, 
“please to pull up chair and sit 
down.” 

“We brought you some oranges 
and some magazines,” said George, 
sitting down. Tom pulled up a 
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chair and sat beside his friend. 

“Thank you very much, very kind 
of you; pardon asking again but 
what society are you from?” asked 
Mr. Chu coughing lightly in his 
hand. 

“The St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety,” answered George. It was the 
usual question. Very few people 
had ever heard of the society. “We 
do things like this, visiting the sick, 
helping people who need money, 
trying to find jobs for people,” 
(George was careful in phrasing the 
bit about jobs—they tried but they 
were usually unsuccessful). “We 
have a Chinese student in the group 
and he told us about you. A Mr. 
Mau.” 

“Oh 
him. 


yes, Mr. Mau. I have met 


Very nice of you to come.” 


“* 

Nice place you have here,” said 
Tom Helledy, looking around at the 
room, clean and bright, a radio on 


the window sill, the window looking 
out on a grove of pine trees, the sun 
bright outside against the white of 
the snow. 

“Yes, very nice, have radio and 


books, listen to radio sometimes, 
sometimes read, sometimes write, 
perhaps can finish book while 
here,” answered Mr. Chu, pointing 
to a spiral notebook on the table 
beside the bed, “but sometimes is 
very lonely. Few friends from phi- 
losophy department visit me, but 
most of time am alone. Nice to have 
you visit me and bring magazines 
and oranges.” 

“I rather guessed you were a phi- 
losopher,” said George, glancing at 
the titles of the books on the win- 
dow sill beside the radio, “Plato’s 
Dialogues, Kant, Whitehead, Cas- 
sirer, quite an imposing pile of 
books. Are you working for a de- 


gree?” 
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“Will have degree soon. Disserta- 
tion for Ph.D. is finished and is be- 
ing typed. Advisor says that per- 
haps the university press will 
publish it. And when I leave here, 
I hope to get a job at university,” 
answered Mr. Chu finishing his sen- 
tence with difficulty, caught up in a 
fit of violent coughing. 

“That’s wonderful,” answered 
George, wondering a bit why they 
were there at all—from the way he 
talked he didn’t seem to need them, 
“how soon do you think you'll be 
out of here?” 

“By spring probably—some trou- 
ble with lungs. Too much smoking. 
Everyone very optimistic about my 
condition. Doctor and _ nurses, 
everyone says that I will be well 
very soon,” answered Mr. Chu. 


Wis it true? George glanced at 
Tom—he too felt the touch of anx- 
iety in Mr. Chu’s manner. Did he 
really believe what he said or did 
he have some premonition of a far 
different future? George was tempt- 
ed to ask Mr. Chu what exactly was 
wrong with him, but did not ask 
because he thought that perhaps 
Mr. Chu did not know, nor should 
know. 

“So do you intend to stay here in 
this country for good?” asked Tom, 
sensing the need of changing the 
subject. 

“Have little choice. Nothing in 
China for me now, since Commu- 
nists have taken over the govern- 
ment. Am not from Formosa but 
the mainland. Besides, I have no 





What did a good Samaritan say to the 
dying philosopher who had no faith? This 
is the theme of a true story by Hugh B. Fox, 
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family, parents dead, two brothers 
dead, very little to make me return. 
Sometimes I think that I would like 
to return to my country and my 
people. Sometimes here I feel very 
much alone. But it is beautiful 
here, too, and there is much op- 
portunity,” answered Mr. Chu, 
thoughts of China replacing the 
hidden fears of his condition for the 
moment. 


sé 

I THINK you'd be better off here, 
teaching, writing; you can make 
quite a career for yourself,” an- 
swered George still thinking to him- 
self that these words about a fine 
future were words and nothing 
more, filled with a foreboding about 
Mr. Chu in spite of his healthful 
appearance. 

Mr. Chu laughed: “You, of 
course, would say this. Americans 
always think America best possible 
place in world, like Candide.” 

“I suppose we do—sometimes I’m 
ashamed because of it,” answered 
George. 

“Nothing to be ashamed of if it’s 
true,” said Tom laughing. “George, 
don’t you think we'd better go—it’s 
getting late. We'd better leave be- 
fore we tire out Mr. Chu.” 

“Cannot tire me out,” said Mr. 
Chu, smiling, and yet with a touch 
of pride, as if there were dishonor 
in admitting fatigue. 

“I think Tom means that he’s 
tired out,” said George, getting up 
and putting on his coat, “we'll come 
back again soon if you like. All 
right?” 

“Oh, very happy to see you again. 
Very nice to talk to you. Have few 
visitors,” said Mr. Chu, shaking 
hands with the both of them. 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye; thank you for oranges 
and magazines; goodbye,” said Mr. 
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Chu as they walked out into the 
corridor. 


oe 

Tue poor guy’s worn out,” whis- 
pered Tom as they passed the en- 
tranceway, the nurse on duty writ- 
ing out something in the light of a 
small desk lamp. “But he’d col- 
lapse before he’d admit it. How do 
you like that guy’s pride?” 

“He seemed all right to me,” an- 
swered George as they started to 
walk down the steps toward the 
door. 

“You think so?” asked Tom, as 
if he felt like betting on Mr. Chu’s 
condition. “Just wait a second.” He 
walked back up the stairs to the 
room where the nurse was sitting 
writing and George followed him. 
He stopped in the doorway and the 
nurse looked up. 

“Can I help you?” 

“I just have one question,” said 


Tom. “I think it’s all right if you 
tell me.” 
"ear 


“It’s about Mr. Chu, the Chinese 


fellow in room. sixteen 
wrong with him anyhow?” 

“We think it’s better if he doesn’t 
know — he’s been asking about it 
quite a bit recently; did he ask you 
to find out for him?” she asked. 

“No, no that’s not it,” answered 
Tom, “it’s just for our own informa- 
tion. We wouldn’t tell him if you 
don’t want him to know.” 

She was flustered, undecided as 
to whether she should tell them or 
not—she shouldn’t have, she felt, 
and yet she wanted to, she wanted 
to tell someone: “He has cancer of 
the lung.” 

“Serious?” 

“Inoperable, 
heart.” 

“How long do you think he'll 
last?” 


what’s 


too close to the 
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“Six 
more,” 

“Thanks,” he said and turning 
they walked down the stairs to- 
gether, silently into the blue-white 
winter dusk. 


months, maybe a little 


Y 

Geoncs visited Mr. Chu quite a few 
times in the next few months, 
through December, January, Febru- 
ary, March and saw him gradually 
waste away before his eyes, as if 
there were some beast devouring 
him from within. At first Tom had 
gone with him, but he was taking 
Old French that semester and didn’t 
have much time. Then Bob Mau, 
the Chinese student, went with him 
for a while, but he was busy too— 
at least, that was what he said. 


George felt that Bob didn’t want 
to go to the hospital because he was 
too deeply affected by Mr. Chu’s 
condition and was afraid that one 
day he would no longer to able to 


control his sorrow and make a fool 
of himself. So finally George started 
going alone, although it was the 
practice of the Society that two 
members always go together on 
their visits — besides they had so 
many other things to do, and now 
it didn’t make much difference to 
Mr. Chu. 

He hardly knew George when he 
came, he was living a great part 
of the time in the no-man’s land 
between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. George didn’t know, 
but he suspected that they were 
giving him morphine to help kill 
the pain. For a while Mr, Chu might 
talk, recognize George, ask him to 
read from one of the books on the 
window sill, but then in the midst 
of the reading or in the midst of 
the conversation he would grow 
vague and nebulous and sink back 
on the bed and lie there with his 
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eyes closed, breathing hoarsely, his 
body periodically racked by spasms 
of coughing that always brought up 
blood from his decayed lungs. The 
thing that amazed George the most 
of all was Mr. Chu’s courage—never 
once, during the entire time of the 
visits, did he utter one word of com- 
plaint. He passed into the valley of 
the shadow of death without a 
whimper. Tom would have called 
it pride. 


Wruex George knew that Mr. Chu’s 
time was almost up, he was deeply 
concerned about the fate of this dy- 
ing man, his cheeks taut, his arms 
dry and thin, the joints like swollen 
knobs. He was barely able to talk 
at all, and unable in his weakness 
even to lift his arm. He would die 
alone, unanointed, unblessed. 

“Mr. Chu,” said George one day 
after the patient had just awakened 
from a nap. He had been sleeping 
when George came and George sat 
there watching him sleep, so dry, 
so rigid -hat he seemed mummified. 
He slowly turned his head toward 
the sound of George’s voice and 
smiled weakly on recognizing him 

he did not speak. 

“Mr. Chu, do you think you 
would like to see a priest?” asked 
George feeling that he must ask, 
that it was his duty to ask, that it 
was horrible to see a man die with- 
out God. 

“No, do not believe. . . .” whis- 
pered Mr. Chu weakly, perhaps 
wanting to say more, but unable to. 

George felt like arguing with him, 
convincing him that he should have 
someone come, some man of God to 
visit him, and if Mr. Chu had been 
stronger, able to answer him easily, 
talk over the thing with him. George 
wanted to reason with him, but, 
looking at Mr. Chu, emaciated, ex- 
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hausted, drained of life, he could 
not argue. 

Had Mr. Chu even understood 
the real import of the question? Did 
he know even now how close he was 
to death, his eyes fixed, staring be- 
yond George, through him, through 
the walls, beyond? George wondered 
what thoughts floated through Mr. 
Chu’s dreams, whether or not he 
and the room, all reality external 
to Mr. Chu was anything more than 
a dream to him, death alone to be 
the real awakening. 


* * * * 


No nurse, no doctor, nothing but 
the vacant-eyed Mr. Chu breathing 
with agony, hoarsely as if his lungs 
were made of paper, staring as if 
hypnotized, his eyes penetrating 
like the empty sockets in a skull, 
coughing shallowly, mechanically 
reaching to a box of tissues on the 
table beside the bed, spitting into 
the tissue and putting it into the 
canvas container, always bright 
with blood. 

Slowly Mr. Chu turned his head 
to George, his eyes losing their ex- 
pressionless vacancy, focusing on 
him in recognition. “Please, water,” 
he whispered, with a great effort 
trying to smile. 

George took the glass from the 
table beside the bed and, holding it 
above Mr. Chu’s chest, put the glass 
straw in his mouth. He could barely 
suck the water up in the straw; he 
dribbled some water over his hos- 
pital gown and then tried feebly to 
wipe it away but he had no control 
of his hands. 

“I brought you some oranges,” 
said George. 

“Very kind,” he answered, cough- 
ing again, again spitting up blood, 
hardly able to talk, but feeling with 
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an incredibly noble sense of polite- 
ness that he must acknowledge the 
receipt of the gift. That was the 
way he had always been, a Man- 
darin, always noble, always formal 
and inwardly controlled in spite of 
the complete disintegration of his 


body. 


Gronce tried to smile. “Do you 
want me to read to you?” he asked, 
looking at the Dialogues lying on 
the window sill. 

“No,” he answered, obviously 
making a great effort to even main- 
tain an awareness of George’s pres- 
ence. 

So close to death today. So close. 
George could feel death in the room. 
He could smell death, see death in 
Mr. Chu’s face. And he could do 
nothing but sit there in the gather- 
ing shadows and watch him die. 
“Would you let me call a priest?” 
“No.” “Would you let me call a 
priest?” “No.” He had respected 
the dying man’s refusal, but now 
... It was an agony for George to 
see a life end this way, like the 
death of an animal. He took his 
rosary out of his pocket-—he felt he 
must do something. 

“Do you mind if I say a rosary?” 
he asked Mr. Chu. 

“Very hard for me to talk,” he 
answered, thinking that George 
wanted him to speak, misunder- 
standing his intentions. 

“No, don’t talk,” George an- 
swered, “just lie back and close 
your eyes and Ill talk for both of 
us.” 


H. took a rosary out of his pocket 
and started to pray: “The first Sor- 
rowful Mystery, the Agony in the 


Our Father Who 


” 


Garden. Art in 
Heaven His voice was low, 
almost a whisper. Mr. Chu lay back 
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on the bed and closed his eyes. Per- 
haps he shouldn’t be praying this 
way, George thought; perhaps he 
should let the poor fellow alone and 
not torture him with the prayers. 
He repeated each prayer painfully, 
the words were stones with 
which he was pelting Mr. Chu, as 
if he were stoning him to death. 
He was filled with doubt, anxiety, 
but still he kept on praying, a con- 
viction stronger than his doubt urg- 
ing him on. The Agony in the 
Garden, the Scourging at the Pillar, 
the Crowning with Thorns, the Car- 
rying of the Cross and the Cruci- 
fixion. 

The Agony filled the room, Christ 
beaten and exhausted, nailed to the 
cross in thirst erying out — for- 
saken, alone “Eli, Eli, lamma 
sabachthani?,” the figure on the bed 
with arms outstretched, his head 
thrown back, gasping, his 
raised. . . 


as if 


eyes 


It had grown dark outside, the 
spring warmth chill under the cold 
stars. He could barely see Mr. Chu 
in the darkness, his form silhouet- 
ted in agony, gasping against the 
last light above the horizon. 
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H: dared not disturb him, and 
taking his coat from the back of the 
door he slipped it on, put his ro- 
sary in his pocket and walked out 
into the silent corridor. He had not 
prayed for the living but the dead, 
that his soul rising above the earth 
might find a place of light and com- 
fort in eternity, “locum refrigerii, 
lucis et pacis.” 

There was a light at the end of 
the corridor but the rest was dark 
and deserted, George’s feet hollow 
on the stone floor. Down the corridor 
and out into the night he walked. 

He was cold and shivered a bit 
in his light topeoat. Another month 
and the night would be too warm 
to wear a topcoat and the awkward 
buds of bushes and trees along the 
sidewalk would be fully opened, 
but now the nights were still cold. 

He slowly walked home, sepa- 
rated by the pain of his vision of the 
dying from the other young people 
he saw going into the drugstore 
laughing and talking. And, when 
he reached his room, he sat in the 
dark and stared out at the night. 

Mr. Chu died that night at ten 
o’clock. 
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The Intellectual Level of British Catholicism 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Ox: of the problems which is beginning to worry the Catholic community 
in Britain is the quality of its cultural and scientific contribution to the 
country, and I imagine that a similar problem makes itself felt among 
thinking Catholics in the United States. At first sight, one might have 
thought that the British Catholic record was not too bad. We have men 
of cultural, scientific and political distinction and the Catholic output of 
books of quality over a wide field may even be thought impressive. It is 
true that when we examine the latter, we are forced to note how much 
we owe to converts—men and women, that is, whose education was non- 
Catholic. 

Superficially, it might be contended that there cannot be a great deal 
to worry about since ours is not an age of culture, even if it is one of great 
scientific and technological progress. The philosophy of men and women 
generally today is made, not by great minds and deep learning, but by 
the popular press, the cheap novels and digests, films, radio and televi- 
sion. At any rate, we think, we can do better than that. We certainly 
can. But is what we do effective? In general, it is not. For the truth is 
that the lower the cultural standards generally, the more necessary is 
it for Catholic and Christian influence to be of the very highest order. 


Ake the subject of modern scientific and technological advance, the 
quality of which is not in dispute. Man is revolutionizing the world’s 
know-how at an immensely rapid pace, but making hardly any progress 
in raising man’s sense of know-what, his knowledge of what is truly 
good for him, in other words. Indeed, the pace of know-how progress 
seems to swamp man’s powers of self-knowledge, self-control] and inner 
vision. Except where the danger of causing world suicide is obvious 

and even then—there is virtually no attempt to question the value for 
spiritual health and true human happiness of scientific and technological 
progress. How can the Church effectively recall to our generation the 
high relevance of spiritual and moral values as essential to man’s own 
good? Is the catechism enough? Are the textbooks of theology and 
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scholastic philosophy enough? Is 
the average run of apologetic books 
on Church history, literature, Chris- 
tian social teaching ever likely to 
impress the world of today? Such 
works may well change the outlook 
of many thinking individuals and 
they are often the means of starting 
a process which will end in con- 
version. But they make hardly a 
ripple in the pool of virtual agnos- 
ticism and secularism which: gov- 
ern values in the world today. 

If the false progress of science 
and technology is ever to be ar- 
rested through Christian influence, 
it will only be if Christian scientists 
and technologists of the highest 
possible standing combine’ with 
their know-how a deep understand- 
ing of the spiritual and moral dan- 
gers to mankind of uncontrolled 
advance. For such men will be 
heard not because they are good 
Christians and good philosophers 
but because they are Einsteins and 
Rutherfords. No doubt, there are 
great Catholic scientists, but have 
they ever been trained to relate 
their scientific achievements not 
just to their personal religious life 
and observance, but to the deepest 
Catholic spiritual moral and phil- 
osophic values? 


oo same situation obtains in the 


general field of culture. The low- 
ness of general standards does not 
mean that any Catholic theologian, 
philosopher, writer, who knows his 
Catholic faith, can any 
measurable influence. He may have 
a decisive effect on this or that in- 
quiring individual, but his voice 
will not be heard by the world. It 
is only when the Catholic theo- 
logian, philosopher, writer is recog- 
nized by the world itself as a top- 
level thinker that his influence will 


exercise 
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come to be felt. This, of course, 
will not happen directly, but indi- 
rectly, in that he can make his in- 
fluence felt among other personali- 
ties of the same high caliber, of 
whatever religion and outlook, and 
thus get an effective hearing. 

Take the case of Catholic writers 
in Britain today. Men like Evelyn 
Waugh and Graham Greene (both 
converts, as it happens) are recog- 
nized by the world as_ top-level 
writers. The result is that between 
them they have probably done more 
than anyone else to make English 
people aware of the relevance of 
Catholic and Christian values—cer- 
tainly infinitely more than any 
moral theologian. Their very pres- 
lige is a great asset to the Church. 
It is not my business here to inquire 
whether or not they have used their 
gifts to the best advantage; I am 
only concerned with the actual fact 
of their influence. In the more di- 
rectly religious field, the influence 
of Anglicans like T. S. Eliot, Doro- 
thy Sayers and C. S. Lewis has com- 
pletely outshone that of Catholics. 
Eliot is a really great poet, while 
Sayers and Lewis possess flair and 
quality with which we can hardly 
compare, save perhaps for Knox 
(another convert). 

Another obvious opening for top- 
level Catholic influence is radio and 
especially television. TV programs 
like the Sunday Brains-Trusts in 
Great Britain offer considerable 





Is the Catholic life of school, parish, and 
seminary geared to produce “second-level” 
minds? The editor of the London Catholic 
Herald makes some searching comments 
about the present situation of Catholics in 
England. What Michael de la Bedoyere says 
about Britain’s need of Catholics capable of 
making an intellectual contribution to the 
life of their country should make American 
Catholics ponder their own intellectual con- 
tribution to our culture. 
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Christian and Catholic opportuni- 
ties. Here there may well be some 
prejudice against the selection of 
Catholic speakers, but, even so, the 
list of possible candidates from the 
Catholic ranks is small. Certainly 
the influence likely to be exercised 
by such a program is far greater 
than in the specific religious talks 
and services. In other words, top- 
level writers, historians, philoso- 
phers, doctors, social scientists, art- 
ists (I recall a most impressive and 
truly Christian TV interview with 
Graham Sutherland) really do have 
today direct and indirect means of 
affecting the climate of values and 
opinion in the world, and I would 
contend that, the lower popular 
general standards are, the more 
necessary it is to possess truly top- 
level minds if we are ever to exer- 
cise any effective influence on those 
standards. 


Ano this, frankly, is where we 
abysmally fail. We seem to be 
geared to produce at best good, but 
second-level, minds. Consequently, 
even the steady growth and good 
spiritual health o° the Catholic com- 
munity leave us quite uninfluential 
in affecting the cultural and scien- 
tific standards of the country and 
consequently in re-orientating in a 
Catholic direction the mind of the 
country. 

There are, of course, many rea- 
sons for this state of affairs. In 
Britain—and, I imagine, in Amer- 
ica too—the clergy may almost be 
counted out from the start as a 
powerful influence on the country’s 
thinking and values. School and 
seminary training are essentially 
functional and utilitarian and, after 
ordination, the priest is committed 
night and day to his pastoral duties. 
But it has been pointed out that 
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while all this is not likely to change 
greatly, it remains true that the 
number of potentially great theolo- 
gians, philosophers and _ writers 
among the clergy is, of its nature, 
small. Could not the outstanding 
mind, as soon as it is recognized, be 
given exceptional opportunities of 
training and contacts, 
with the non-Catholic world of 
scholarship in his chosen field? 
And, if such a person proves his ex- 
ceptional abilities and personality 
(personality can often be as im- 
portant), can he not be given some- 
thing of a clerical sinecure so that 
he can devote his life to expertise 
in his field? This, of course, tends 
to happen more readily in religious 
orders, but even these orders do not 
at present find themselves easily 
able to spare the services of their 
subjects, men and women, so many 
of whom have to devote themselves 
to the chores of teaching. Yet how 
fruitful to the Church and the world 
would be the effort to spare the out- 
standing person? The importance 
of this selection and segregation of 
clerical scholars is well appreciated 
on the European continent. 


especially 


| the laity, in Britain at least, 
it is a question of the standard of 
our better schools. There are finan- 
cial difficulties for the relatively 


poor Catholic community. But I 
think that the perpetuation of 
something of a ghetto mentality is 
really more significant. There is no 
getting away from the fact that 
even our better education is slightly 
to one side of the great English tra- 
dition. We are “Roman” in reli- 
gion and Irish or associated with 
the Irish in tradition. Vast efforts 
have been made by some of our 
greater schools toward emancipa- 
tion, but the efforts, perhaps natu- 
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rally, have been mainly in the direc- 
tion of externals. We imitate so 
far as we can the English “public 
school” values, emphasize prowess 
in games and class distinction. This 
is the easy, superficial way. The 
effect of all this can well be the 
making of double personalities; 
Catholic observants in private life 
and superficial Englishmen in pub- 
lic. It might pay us better if we 
acknowledged and were proud of 
our religious differences, not as 
placing us in a ghetto but as afford- 
ing a far more valuable orientation 
for life and work at school and 
after. A man has to be integrated, 
and if he has the Faith, that inte- 
gration can only be in the Faith and 
in pride in the Faith. 


| * is true, however, that the school 
level of life and study is only the 
first introduction to living in the 
world. In Britain, we jump from 
the Catholic school level to the non- 
Catholic university or technical 
training. There are no Catholic uni- 
versities, and many believe, perhaps 
with that the standard of 
any Catholic university in Britain 
would be so low compared with Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London and other 
provincial universities that we are 
better off without Catholic ones. 
However this be, it is obvious that 
considerable strain is caused by the 
jump from Catholic school to secu- 
larist university, a strain which all 
the university chaplains and Cath- 
olic societies can hardly remedy. 
Nor, of course, could any Catholic 
center of higher studies meet the 
need of so many thousands of Cath- 
olic students. But in so far as we 
are thinking of raising standards of 
Catholic scholarship and influence 
in the community at the highest 
levels, the problem is not so great. 


reason, 
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Just as the number of future clergy 
likely to profit to the highest degree 
from specialized training is rela- 
tively small so the number of lay 
students likely to exercise national 
or world influence would be small. 
For these a Catholic center for 
higher studies in theology, scrip- 
ture, philosophy, history could do 
much to bridge the gap between the 
Catholic school and the non-Cath- 
olic university or specialized train- 
ing. It could do much to insure, in 
the course of time, that Catholics 
are recruited in greater numbers 
to the highest national levels of 
their particular speciality and, 
even more important, to insure the 
proper, deep intellectual integration 
of their secular interest with the 
Catholic outlook at its fullest and 
its best. 


Au this, in effect, was the subject 
of a Conference on Catholic Higher 
Studies this year which had the ad- 
vantage of studying and discussing 
a number of learned papers, written 
by outstanding Catholic scholars, 
like the Abbot of Downside and Fa- 
ther David Knowles, O.S.B., Regius 
professor of modern history in 
Cambridge. As a result the hier- 
archy, we understand, has approved 
the plan to found an Institute of 
Catholic Higher Studies here. 

However, no such Institute can 
itself rise higher than the level per- 
mitted by the general conditions of 
education, whether clerical or lay. 
One feels, therefore, that this ex- 
cellent plan will need to be accom- 
panied by considerable changes at 
the school, seminary and even par- 
ish levels. 


oo Abbot of Downside summar- 
ized the whole situation best when 


he said: “We have, I think, to ask 
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ourselves whether or not the policy 
of ‘quick returns’ is ultimately the 
best for the promotion of God’s 
cause.” In the Church “the policy 
of ‘quick returns’ ” is often imposed 
on us. The Mass and the Sacra- 
ments brook no delay, and with the 
growth of the Catholic population 
and often an inadequate number of 
clergy, it can be hard to go beyond 
the essentials of supplying person- 
nel for the ministry and education. 

Yet in home, parish and school 
the Catholic mind is created. Surely 
it is often lack of imagination and 
possibly even lack of sufficient zeal, 
rather than just lack of time, which 
makes us so slow in implementing 
the call of Pope Pius XII for truly 
Catholic homes; for parishes which 
reflect the liturgical spirit which 
would see our worship as at once 
more personal and more communi- 
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tarian so that each of us will learn 
to realize ourselves as intimately 
related by love to God and living 
members of the Mystical Body 
which is a reality not a formula; 
and for schools which involve more, 
in the Pope’s recent words, than 
“religious instruction once a week 
and certain compulsory pious prac- 
tices.” 

A fuller Christian background 
would powerfully aid the  inte- 
gration of the Christian person, 
and the integrated Christian person, 
where his intellectual powers are 
exceptional, will, with the help of 
first-class higher learning, become 
the man or woman who can truly 
influence our secularist society t 
think twice about God, about truth 
and about the spiritual-temporal 


values in which alone mankind can 
again find satisfaction and peace. 





BY Moira Walsh 


THE LAST HURRAH (Columbia) — 
Along with a goodly portion of the 
population I was captivated by Edwin 
O’Connor’s novel about an Irish-Amer- 
ican political boss in a New England 
city that might just possibly be Boston. 
Consequently, I looked forward to 
the movie version with pleasure not 
unmixed with trepidation over what 
might happen to the story in the 
process of screening. The film turns 
out to justify both emotions. 

On the credit side of the ledger, 
director John Ford has captured in- 
tact many of the sights and sounds that 
accompanied the aging hero’s last 
mayoralty campaign. The fabulous 
wake scene is here pretty much as it 
occurred in the book and so are num- 
erous other colorful but more con- 
ventional illustrations of politics in 
operation. If some of your favorite in- 
cidents are missing (personally I am 
thinking particularly of the awful din- 
ner at the home of the opposition news- 
paper publisher and the presentation 
of the keys of the city to a bop musi- 
cian named Fats Citronella), this can- 
not be helped when an oversize novel 
is being compressed into a two-hour 
movie, 

Also very much to the picture’s 
credit is Spencer Tracy’s performance 
in the leading role. Frank Skeffing- 
ton, the magnetic, self-made politician 
who discovers too late that his brand 
of patronage-dispensing, ward-level 
machine politics has become an ana- 
chronism is a fat part that suits Tracy 
ight down to the ground. Under those 
circumstances the actor is a great man 
to watch. 

Where the picture goes wrong is in 
making several subtle shifts away 


from the viewpoint of the book, mostly 
in connection with Skeffington’s hon- 
esty or lack of it. Novelist O’Connor 
made no bones about the fact that his 
hero was something of a crook even 
while insisting that the social condi- 
tions under which he achieved politi- 
cal power were such as to provide ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The author’s 
most persuasive indictment is the 
statement that the same generation and 
social conditions that produced Skef- 
fington also produced a politician of 
the stature and integrity of Al Smith. 

The movie, on the other hand, 
though it abounds in implicit indica- 
tions that Skeffington was far from 
scrupulous in distinguishing between 
necessary political compromise and 
outright chicanery and _ corruption, 
seems unwilling to express this moral 
judgment explicitly. Thus, almost to 
a man, the hero’s opponents are scoun- 
drels, hypocrites or fools or a combi- 
nation of all three and their denuncia- 
tions obviously are not to be taken 
seriously. The major exception to this 
rule is the Cardinal (Donald Crisp). 
This godly man, however, proves to be 
an ineffective witness for the prosecu- 
tion for the simple reason that the 
script never lets him say why he is 
opposed to the politician. In fact, in 
a disconcerting departure from the 
book his Eminence makes an appear- 
ance at Skeffington’s deathbed and is 
prevented from apologizing for his 
lack of support only by the dying 
man’s magnanimity. 

The other figure of enlightened op- 
position is an Episcopalian bishop 
(Basil Ruysdael) who was not in the 
book and may have been inserted as 
an afterthought to head off the charge 
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that the film has a pro-Irish Catholic, 
anti-New England Protestant bias. The 
bishop is a splendid and lovable char- 
acter but he also is strangely inarticu- 
late on the subject of Skeffington’s po- 
litical morality. 

This attempt to let the hero, so to 
speak, have his cake and eat it too 
gives the film an air of unreality. So 
does Ford’s inability to resist slipping 
over into caricature. For example, in 
the book the young candidate who 
defeated Skeffington was incompetent 
and a nonentity but he was not the 
witless oaf that the movie makes him. 
And the old mayor’s coterie (Pat 
O’Brien, James Gleason, Edward 
Brophy, Wallace Ford, Frank McHugh, 
etc.) are more like Hollywood’s stand- 
ard, overdrawn Irish-American stereo- 
types than like the book’s rich and 
varied characterizations. 

The over-all result is that the film 
is a rather corny piece of Irish-Ameri- 
cana, vivid and entertaining, to be sure, 
but lacking the book’s stature and 
serious overtones. 


HOME BEFORE DARK (Warner)—It 
has gotten to the point in recent years 
where it would seem that the surest 
way to acquire a reputation as a dis- 
is to play a 
mentally disturbed character. The 
latest performer to test this theory is 
Jean Simmons. Actually, Miss Sim- 
mons is not quite a stranger to the role 
of a dippy female, having played 
Ophelia to Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet 
when she was scarcely out of bobby 
sox. In her subsequent screen appear- 
ances, however, she has been, gen- 
erally speaking, as normal as_ blue- 
berry pie. 

Here she undertakes to play a young 
woman who has just been released 
from a state mental hospital. The 
script, adapted by Eileen Bassing and 
her husband from the former’s novel, 
provides the heroine with a compre- 
hensive set of reasons for a mental 
breakdown, including an unhappy 
childhood, a domineering step-mother 
(Mabel Albertson), a glamorous and 
overshadowing step-sister (Rhonda 
Fleming), a sober-sided and _ finally 
contemptible university professor hus- 
band (Dan O’Herlihy), the oppressive 
atmosphere of a bigoted old New Eng- 
land college town (the film was photo- 
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graphed in Marblehead and 
and assorted guilt feelings. 

Released from the institution as nor- 
mal, the sensitive and affectionate 
young woman finds herself subject to 
the same pressures once more. Not 
surprisingly she begins to come un- 
hinged again, imagining that her hus- 
band is drugging her food and con- 
spiring to return her to the hospital 
and resolutely refusing to see a psy- 
chiatrist lest she be recommitted. 
After the failure of several desperate 
attempts to re-establish her marriage 
on the old basis she comes to realize 
that her “delusion” that her husband 
is in love with her sister is, in fact, 
reality. Facing this truth brings her 
with implausible suddenness to com- 
plete self-knowledge. As the picture 
ends, she burns her bridges behind her 
and goes off with confidence to build a 
new life for herself. To assist her in 
making this decision the story for- 
tuitously provides her with several 
props which the average girl in her 
position could not count on: an ade- 
quate supply of inherited wealth and 
two men who are in love with her—a 
banker (Stephen Dunne) who unfor- 
tunately drinks too much and a Jewish 
professor (Efrem Zimbalist, Jr.) who 
is the focus of the film’s subsidiary 
discussion of anti-Semitism. 

Under Mervyn LeRoy’s direction 
Miss Simmons passes the psychiatric 
acting test with flying colors. She is 
handicapped by the fact that the 
script, though frequently moving and 
perceptive is just as frequently long- 
winded and diffuse and offers too 
little concrete information about how 
crazy the heroine is supposed to be at 
any given moment. 


Boston) 


TORPEDO RUN (MGM) traverses once 
more in color and CinemaScope the 
oft-traveled cinematic routes of World 
War II undersea warfare. Specifically, 
it deals with a particular American 
submarine that is bent on destroying 
a particular Japanese aircraft carrier. 
According to Hollywood’s unwritten 
law of the sea the submarine’s skipper 
(Glenn Ford) is carrying an extra psy- 
chological burden. At first his added 
stress is simply grave concern for his 
wife (Diane Brewster) and child who 
were captured at the fall of the Philip- 
pines. Later it is the knowledge that 
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his loved ones are among twelve hun- 
dred prisoners on a transport that is 
deliberately being used as a protective 
screen for the Jap carrier. Faced with 
this agonizing dilemma the Captain 
makes what is presumably the right de- 
cision and fires his torpedoes. The 
outcome is not the one expected in 
movie warfare and should probably be 
commended for its realism: the car- 
rier escapes, the transport is hit and 
there is never any indication that the 
hero’s family has been rescued. 

The carrier is finally cornered and 
destroyed in fogbound Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska. Before that the submarine’s 
pursuit has extended even to the inner 
waters of Tokyo Bay. There is ap- 
parently a factual precedent for these 
exploits. On the screen, however, they 
look highly implausible particularly 
because the “special effects” with scale 
models in the studio tank are not up to 
standard, 

Even so the film has its exciting mo- 
ments especially when the surviving 
crew members are making their des- 
perate escape from the sunken sub. 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER (Rank)— 
This British film version of Walter 
Lord’s factual account of the sinking 
of the Titanic has two strikes against 
it when it comes to competing on the 
American market. In the first place 
the book was dramatized a couple of 
years ago on TV with such success that 
the program was repeated at a later 
date for the benefit of anyone who 
missed it the first time. Secondly, the 
sinking was the subject of a movie five 
years ago called Titanic which had a 
rather deplorable fictional “frame” 
but, nevertheless, did a commendable 
job of staging the sea disaster. Thea- 
trically speaking, the event would 
seem to have reached the point of 
diminishing returns, 

Actually the film has a third draw- 
back. With the possible exception of 
Kenneth More, who plays Lightoller, 
one of the heroes and the senior sur- 
viving officer of the tragedy, none of 
the cast is known on this side of the 
cean. 

Technically speaking, the film does 
a remarkabie job of recreating in au- 
thentic detail the first (and last) voy- 
age of the doomed luxury liner even to 
including actual newsreel clips of her 
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launching and sailing. And the story 
itself can hardly be beaten for irony, 
fascination, horror and a kind of 
grandeur. Furthermore, the British 
whose special effects are usually in- 
ferior have staged the sinking more 
convincingly than did Hollywood. 
Still a number of questions are 
raised by odd and unsatisfactory ele- 
ments in the movie’s treatment. Why, 
when they achieve only the shadowiest 
of identities, take time to introduce 
several sets of passengers into the 
story before the boat sails? Why, when 
authenticity is supposed to be the 
film’s watchword, mix fictional char- 
acters in with real ones? And why, 
when financial returns from the Amer- 
ican market are supposed to be vital, 
neglect to mention most of the promi- 
nent Americans on the passenger list? 
(Virtually the only Americans iden- 
tified are the Isadore Strausses and 
this touching story is  insensitively 


handled and poorly cast). 


THE TUNNEL OF LOVE (MGM)—A 
few months ago I got wound up on the 
subject of comedy based on departures 
from the normal assumptions about 
pregnancy. The Tunnel of Love fea- 
tures about as wild a departure as can 
be imagined, The hero (Richard Wid- 
mark) thinks that he may be the fa- 
ther, by an adoption agency investi- 
gator, of the baby he and his wife 
(Doris Day) are adopting. In the play 
on which the movie is based, this sup- 
position proved to be true though spe- 
cial circumstances were contrived 
madly in an effort to mitigate the of- 
fensiveness of the situation. For one 
thing the investigator was remarkably 
unlike any other social worker on land 
or sea. For another a king-size mental 
blackout was devised for the normally 
moral and monogamous husband 
(caused by depression over a quarrel 
with his wife plus overdoses of tran- 
quilizers and double Scotches). Still 
the situation was one looked on with 
understandable disfavor by the Motion 
Picture Production Code administra- 
tion. So the script writers did a little 
more contriving and proved that the 
husband was not an extracurricular 
father after all. I am not sure how 
much this expedient improves what is 
at the very least a tasteless situation. 
No doubt, though, it is some help. 
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Oddly enough the movie like the 
play before it contains some knowl- 
edgeable comedy writing that man- 
ages in between clinical discussions of 
pregnancy to be genuinely and fairly 
innocently funny on such matters as 
marriage and “arty” suburbia. The di- 
rection by Gene Kelly who is quite 
new to that side of the camera, leaves 
a good deal to be desired. One further 
oddity: the film was produced by 
Deris Day’s independent company 
though she shows up to poor advantage 
in the insipid role of the wife and any 
acting honors there are belong to Wid- 
mark and his loyal but irresponsible 
friend next door (Gig Young). 


THE PERFECT FURLOUGH (Univer- 
sal) is the prize in an improbable 
lottery thought up by an improbable 
Army psychologist (Janet Leigh) to 
improve the morale of a group of 
G.I.’s stationed several degrees north 
of nowhere in the Arctic regions. By 
an unhappy coincidence the picture is 
another comedy which leans for many 
of its laughs on misapprenhensions 
concerning a pregnancy. 

The winner (by collusion) of the 
contest is the typical fast-talking, fast- 
operating non-com common to service 
comedies (Tony Curtis), who chooses 
to spend his perfect furlough from 
above the DEW line in Paris with a 
South American bombshell movie 
actress (Linda Cristal). In the inter- 
ests of publicity—and to keep the plot 
from collapsing—the starlet’s studio 
co-operates. The vacation for two is 
arranged, suitably chaperoned by a 
barrage of Army personnel and studio 
press agents and also by the psycholo- 
gist who is obviously going to figure 
romantically in the story’s outcome. 

When the more conventional comic 
possibilities have been explored, the 
film lets the sponsors of the tour dis- 
cover that the Latin bombshell is in an 
interesting condition without telling 
them that she is secretly married. 
Everyone naturally draws the wrong 
conclusions and talks at cross-pur- 
poses for an exceedingly long time be- 
fore matters are straightened out. 

The film is funny enough in a 
mechanical way unless your sensibili- 
ties are delicate and, photographed in 
run-of-the-mill Technicolor, it is pretty 
enough to look at but it is a step back- 
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ward in Curtis’ recent most auspicious 
screen career. 


THE BARBARIAN AND THE GEISHA 
(20th Century-Fox) has a fascinating 
and unique subject for a Western-made 
film: Japanese civilization when it was 
wholly remote from all outside influ- 
ences. This background is explored 
in telling the story of Townsend Har- 
ris, the first American consul-general 
sent to Japan one hundred years ago 
following Commodore Perry’s negotia- 
tions for an open-door policy. 

According to the movie, which may 
or may not be accurate, the Japanese, 
who for centuries had dealt violently 
and with dispatch with all attempts at 
foreign intrusion, were most reluctant 
to abandon their position of isolation. 
Consequently they met Harris’ every 
effort to establish diplomatic relations 
or even perform such basically neces- 
sary actions as buying food for his 
table with massive resistance and an 
elaborate polite Oriental form of the 
runaround. 

There is very little in the way of 
plot except that eventually, with the 
help of a geisha (Eiko Ando) who 
was sent to spy but stayed to be an 
ally, the Consul gains an audience with 
the Shogun and obtains his all-im- 
portant signature on a treaty. As a 
result the film moves quite slowly. 
Furthermore, John Wayne is anything 
but the ideal choice to play an Ameri- 
can diplomat. Yet the film’s evocation 
of a strange and remote way of life is 
continually interesting. This atmos- 
phere plus its authentic pictorial ef- 
fects (obtained by photographing the 
movie in its entirety in Japan in color 
and CinemaScope) are closely and 
probably consciously reminiscent of 
the Japanese color movie of a few 
years back, Gate of Hell. It is almost 
the equal of the former film in pic- 
torial beauty and, in general, is quite 
worthwhile. 


INTENT TO KILL (20th Century-Fox) 


—Jack Cardiff is regarded by many 
film observers as the foremost living 
color cinematographer. With typical 
movie logic, then, he makes his di- 
rectorial debut with a black-and-white 
suspense melodrama taking place al- 
most entirely within the nonphoto- 
genic confines of a Canadian hospital. 
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Even so the ingenious and unusual 
photographic effects are the British- 
made film’s most interesting feature. 
Running them a close second is a good 
international cast headed by Richard 
Todd, Betsy Drake, Herbert Lom and 
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attempted assassination of Lom, a 
South American dictator undergoing 
surgery, and also about resident sur- 
geon Todd’s domestic problems with a 
shrewish wife and a sympathetic lady 
interne (Miss Drake)—comes home a 


Alexander Knox. The plot—about the poor third. 


Sunset Flight 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


/HREADS of neon web the dark 
Over a dimmer grid of towns 

And dusk the bearded patriarch 
Emplties his bag of blues and browns 
On hills with rubies in their crowns. 


False islands beckon in the west 
Shrouding a lost horizon line. 

Night follows with its waves at crest 
But sunlight reddening into wine 
Spills its precious anodyne. 


Eyes drink in beauty as it flows 
Through chilling crevices of sky 
And shadows move with dancing toes 
Upon cloud pavements passing by 
And no man turns his neck awry. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


A TOUCH OF THE POET—The second 
posthumous play of Eugene O’Neill’s 
to be produced, A Touch of the Poet, is 
the fifth play in an eleven-part cycle 
called A Tale of the Possessors Self- 
Dispossessed opening in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. More Stately Mansions 
survives in an incomplete draft but the 
other nine MSS were all destroyed by 
O’Neill before his untimely death. A 
Touch of the Poet leaves one very 
curious as to what was to follow and 
what had gone before. 

The entire action takes place on 
July 27, 1828 in a tavern near Boston. 
It was the last year of John Quincy 
Adams’ term at the White House and, 
with the beginning of the Democratic 
Party and with Andrew Jackson as 
presidential candidate, the voice of the 
people was starting to sound loud and 
uncouth in the more cultured ears of 
the older patriots. There is a har- 
binger of the O’Neill family in Major 
Cornelius Melody, late of His Majesty’s 
Seventh Dragoons, who won honor on 
the field of Talavera in Spain in the 
War of the Peninsula under Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley (Wellington) and lost 
it three years later in a scandalous duel 
in Salamanca when he was forced to 
resign from the British Army. The 
son of a “thieving she-been keeper” in 
Galway, Melody, in spite of marrying 
a peasant girl, has come to America 
with his medals and his uniform to 
pose as a gentleman, riding a blooded 
mare and escaping bankruptcy 
through the devoted toil of his wife 
and the unwilling help of his daughter. 

There are two false prides in the 
play: the honor that Melody tries to 
impersonate and the pride his wife 
takes in her love for him. “T’ve loved 
him since the day I set eyes on him 
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and I'll love him till the day I die,” 
says Nora. “Sure I have no pride at all 
except that.” 

Love has also come to young Sara 
Melody with Simon Harford, whom 
they have been nursing in the tavern 
since Simon caught cold in the rustic 
retreat he had built, as precursor of 
Thoreau, by their pond. But this is a 
love story in which the hero never ap- 
pears. Simon rests comfortably in his 
bed over the commonroom where his 
mother comes to look things over, and 
where his father sends his attorney 
with a handsome fee if Melody will 
discourage his daughter. The Major is 
wearing his uniform in honor of the 
anniversary of Talavera and, in rising 
rage, he has his cronies in the tap- 
room throw the attorney out and de- 
cides to challenge Mr. Harford to a 
duel. Melody knew that Sara who has 
some of his own truculence, had set 
her heart on a rich marriage and, in 
an ugly scene, he has told Sara that he 
will back her up if she puts young 
Harford’s honor in jeopardy as her 
mother had done to him. Fearful of 
the outcome of the duel, Sara follows 
her father’s advice. 

One of the most telling scenes is 
when Nora Melody waits her hus 
band’s return as she has done many a 
time before. This is when Sara con- 
fesses what she has done. It is useless 
for Nora to speak of mortal sin because 
she herself has never had the strength 
to go to confession against Melody’s 
will. Says Sara: “If God would say to 
me for every time you kiss Simon 
vou’ll have a thousand years of hell, 
I wouldn’t care. I'd wear out my lips 
kissing him.” She adds: “But let not 
Father Flynn frighten you with fairy 
tales about hell.” 
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“It’s a mortal sin. God will punish 
you,” is a weak reproof from her 
mother who has said herself, “If all the 
fires of hell was between us, I’d walk 
them gladly to be with him.” It is the 
first time that O’Neill has been rather 
fuzzy and sentimental about sin, but 
it is unfair to judge him without a 
knowledge of the play’s sequel. 

When Melody returns, he is a shat- 
tered man, He had been thrown out 
of the Harford house by the footmen 
and, after a dirty street brawl with the 
police the Major in muddy uniform 
suddenly recognizes himself as_ the 
peasant he is and shoots the poor 
mare, symbol of his pretenses. Man- 
ners not medals make a gentleman. 
“Keep your ugly peasant paws off the 
table,” he had growled at his daughter. 
“For God’s sake why don’t you wash 
your hair with its stink of onions and 
stew?” he had sneered at his wife. It 
seems a miracle that Eric Portman can 
endow Cornelius Melody in his re- 
splendent scarlet jacket with the swag- 
gering charm that gave him his domi- 
nance; but, we must confess that when 
Melody reverts to a brogue, Mr. Port- 
man becomes completely unintellig- 
ible. We leave the Major carousing in 
the taproom and cheering for Andrew 
Jackson. Probably Melody was smart 
enough to sense that the day of the 
“gentleman” was past. Miss Hayes has 
accepted the smaller role of Nora 
Melody whose weakness she _ shields 
with gentleness. Kim Stanley com- 
bines the traits of both father and 
mother in her portrayal of Sara who 
has learned to love Simon for himself, 
so she says. Sara has concluded that 
it is women’s own love that they love 
in a man. “Its love’s slaves we are, 
mother, not men’s.” As Sara, Miss 
Stanley gives a warm and vital per- 
formance. Betty Field is delicately 
flippant as Simon’s mother who is very 
sure of herself and thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Melodys’ inferior quality. 
The poet’s touch is applied to young 
Simon who evidently was to be prom- 
inent in that sequel which is so much 
needed for a fuller understanding of 
this vigorous play. At the Helen 
Hayes. 


HELOISE—The twelfth century had a 
very different set of values than the 
twentieth. When the young men of 
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Europe converged upon Paris, it was 
not for a World Series but to listen 
avidly to Latin lectures on philosophy. 
There may have been as many as ten 
thousand of them on the Left Bank and 
around Notre Dame and the master 
who drew the largest crowds was one 
Peter Abelard. He was at the height 
of his fame and acclaim—a Breton 
gentleman, tall and handsome with 
vital eloquence and charming manners 
—when an old canon named Fulbert, 
inordinately proud of his eighteen- 
year-old niece, invited Abelard to tutor 
her. In some versions of the story, it 
is Abelard who suggested that he lodge 
in the canon’s house but in the play 
by John Forsyth, it is the canon who 
issued the invitation which brought 
disaster to them all in a tragedy that 
was brought about by Abelard’s ambi- 
tion. 

Just as the royal court was the focus 
of the nobility so was Rome for the 
scholars for whom promotion was pos- 
sible only through the Church. Abel- 
ard, as yet only a canon, had never 
taken Holy Orders and nothing hin- 
dered a marriage with Heloise except 
a clerical career with its possibility of 
bishop—cardinal—even Pope and, as 
nothing seemed more important to the 
passionately loving Heloise than Abel- 
ard’s ultimate triumph, she consented 
to marry him only after their child had 
been born in Brittany and on the con- 
dition that the marriage be kept secret. 

Heloise and Abelard returned to 
Paris where they lived apart until 
the old canon inadvertently mentioned 
the wedding when, instead of boldly 
facing the university with his beauti- 
ful wife, Abelard, in a panic, packed 
her off to the convent in Argenteuil, 
where she had been educated. “He’s 
deserting her —he’ll repudiate her,” 
said the canon to himself and in senile 
rage he concocted the devilish revenge 
of Abelard’s mutilation which has lent 
a lurid light to the story through the 
centuries. Utterly shattered, Abelard 
took his punishment as retribution and 
became a monk at St. Denis where the 
friend of St. Louis, the kindly Suger 
was abbot. To ease Abelard’s desola- 
tion, Suger permitted him to build him- 
self a hermitage near Troyes where 
Abelard’s former students proved their 
loyalty by rallying to his aid and 
building him a stone oratory that he 
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named the Paraclete. It is here in 
the play that Heloise sees him once 
again. She has obeyed his orders and 
become a nun but assures him that 
because of her love for him, her hus- 
band, she loves God the more. She is 
also certain that in spite of his 
enemies, his teaching that theology 
must be founded on reason as well as 
faith will one day be vindicated. And, 
so it was one hundred and fifty years 
later by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Seen seven years ago in London, the 
production of Heloise at the Gate 
Theater by Gene Dingenary is directed 
by Nadine Miles with extraordinarily 
effective and practical sets by Henry 
Kurth who has used the height of the 
stage (the theater was once a church) 
to great advantage. The company is 
young but proficient. Mitzi Hoag plays 
Heloise with feeling and dignity but 
looks like a demure schoolgirl of the 
1890’s. Heloise was obviously a mature 
sixteen or seventeen when eighteen 
was spinster age in a mediaeval family 
and her powerful personality must 
have matched her virile intelligence. 
The doddering canon, the hostile phi- 
losopher, Alberic, the disloyal servant, 
the abbess of Argenteuil are all well 
played. So is Abelard by Eugene Miles. 
Mr. Forsyth has written a compact and 
literate play in which philosophy pro- 
vides the small talk around a classic 
story which has its repellent qualities 
in the canon’s revenge and Abelard’s 
betrayal of the canon and his niece. 

The letters of Heloise in which she 
wrote to Abelard: “I have ever feared 
to offend thee rather than God,” are 
now, thank God, supposed by some 
scholars to be a_ thirteenth-century 
forgery. Certain it is that Heloise 
much revered in religious life, became 
abbess of Argenteuil and later at the 
Paraclete which was given to her com- 
munity by Abelard. Abelard went 
down to defeat in a clash with St. 
Bernard over the Trinity and died as 
a guest of the abbot, Peter the Vener- 
able, at Cluny. It was Peter the Vener- 
able who sent Abelard’s body to the 
-araclete where twenty-two years 
later Heloise was buried beside him. 
Desecrated during the French Revolu- 
tion, what are supposed to be the re- 
mains of Abelard and Heloise now lie 
in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise in 
Paris.—At the Gate. 


BALLET 


BALLETS: U. S. A.—The happiest news 
of the dance season is that Jerome 
Robbins has recovered his sense of 
humor which seemingly was mislaid 
during his association with Balanchine 
and the New York City Center Ballet 
where the Robbins who had created 
Fancy Free and Interplay was lost in 
the psychic frustrations of The Age of 
Anxiety and The Cage. But the old 
Robbins is visible again in the suite 
he presented at The Festival of Two 
Worlds this summer at Spoleto, Italy 
and which has enjoyed a most success- 
ful run in New York. 

Once again Mr. Robbins shows his 
understanding of the present genera- 
tion; New York Export, op. Jazz is not 
only exciting entertainment but a ma- 
ture conception of the moods of the 
youth of today, their reactions to the 
stress of the times in terms of modern 
rhythm of Negro and Latin American 
origin. The décor by Ben Shahn and 
the score, “Jazz Concert” by Robert 
Prince are linked with the movement 
on the stage, redeemed from hard 
sophistication by the freshness of in- 
vention and the youth of the dancers. 
As curtain raiser, there was a de- 
lightful trifle, 3 x 3, with a decoration 
of balloons by Jean Rosenthal set off 
by three musicians in high hats on 
three high stepladders who actually 
played the “Wind Trio” by Georges 
Auric for oboe, bassoon and clarinet. 
Matching the light impertinence of the 
music was the dancing of three boys 
and three girls in white tights and 
tunics. 

The Concert is sheer nonsense to the 
accompaniment of Chopin played on 
a grand piano on the stage in which 
program notes about the “Butterfly” 
étude are visualized with wings and 
the “Raindrop” prelude with umbrel- 
las, as are the different characters 
entering the concert hall. There was 
also the pas de deux, a variation from 
Nijinsky’s rather notorious Afternoon 
of a Faun in which, to Debussy’s pre- 
lude, two dancers meet in a practice 
studio and dance together but are both 
far more interested in their images in 
the mirrors than in each other. In it 
the choreography is as subtle as the 
satire. 
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BALLET THEATER —JIn their nine- 
teenth season, the Ballet Theater, after 
the calamity of losing many of their 
sets and costumes in a blazing truck 
in Europe, have shown their splendid 
courage in opening as scheduled with 
four new ballets. Two of them seemed 
a curious choice for the ballet’s art: 
Thomas Mann’s Tristan and Strind- 
berg’s Miss Julie both have neurotic 
overtones. Tristan, danced to the 
“Liebestod,” was centered on the em- 
braces of a pair of lovers in a sana- 
torium who seek in their dying mo- 
ments to express the last embers of 
their passion. What redeemed it was 
the superb setting by Oliver Smith of 
a room outlined in silver against a 
deep blue sky. Nora Kaye’s crimson 
mantle was beautifully pictorial and 
she and Eric Bruhn, great artists that 
they are, gave integrity to a trying 
situation. But the ballet itself seemed 
to teeter perilously on the verge of 
caricature. 

Miss Julie, a Swedish creation, has 
every asset for a successful narrative 
ballet: striking sets, rapid action and 
good choreography. The drawback is 
the story. The opening bars show the 
great iron gates of Julie’s ancestral 
home. Inside the country mansion, 
Julie rejects her fiancé and casts her 
eye on the butler. Later that night dur- 
ing the peasant festival under the har- 
vest moon, Julie singles out the butler 
and finally seduces him and then kills 
herself in the portrait gallery under 
the baleful eyes of her ancestors. 
Strindberg wrote a brutal, unpleasant 
play and it seems regrettable that the 
beauty of the ballet should be squan- 
dered on it. Violette Verdy is so sym- 
pathetic an actress and so enchanting 
as a dancer that it gave the ballet a 
charm completely lacking in the play. 
Eric Bruhn as the butler also gave a 
very fine performance both as actor 
and in his dancing. 

It was a relief to return to the Ballet 
Theater’s older repertoire with Nora 
Kaye in Pillar of Fire with its décor 
by Mielziner and music by Schoenberg 
and the best of all light modern ballets, 
Fancy Free in which Jerome Robbins, 
Oliver Smith and Leonard Bernstein 
repeated the team that resulted in West 
Side Story. Then there was Markova 
supreme in Giselle; and the Pas de 
Quatre with Markova still timeless as 
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laglioni, Violette Verdy exquisite as 
Grisi, and Lupe Serrano and Ruth Ann 
Koesun as Mesdemoiselles Grahn and 
Cerito of the last century in billowing 
tulle. Don’t miss seeing Ballet Theater 
on the road. 


BALLET ESPAGNOL—Roberto Iglesias 
is the rising star on the Spanish dance 
firmament and he has a somberly burn- 
ing personality and heels rather like 
a humming bird’s wings which can vi- 
brate with a shimmering intensity. In 
Punta y Tacon they vibrated to the 
audience’s delight for what seemed an 
eternity. Spaniards enjoy repetition. 
In Soledad Montoya danced by Iglesias 
and Rosario Galan to the singing of 
songs by Garcia Lorcato and a guitar, 
there is the drama of gypsy violence. 

Iglesias tends toward the dramatic. 
His program includes only one classic 
dance by Ana Mercedes, but his folk 
dances are equal to the Russians and 
he has one delightful Mexican trifle 
with décor by Covarrubias. All his 
décor as well as his lighting and cos- 
tumes are unusually good. Iglesias, 
both as dancer and choreographer, 
faces a distinguished future and is en- 
joying present popularity. 


DRINK TO ME ONLY —In the first 
place let it be clear that the title has 
no connection with Ben Jonson. The 
odd part is that the farce should be at 
all funny considering the situation 
which is the crux of the humor: that 
a man may drink two quarts of 
whiskey in twenty-four hours and still 
be conscious. The dramatic exigency 
arises when a wastrel gold rocket— 
or multimillionaire—pings his seventh 
wife in a safe spot with a bullet, as 
he claims by accident, being a bit mud- 
dled after two quarts of Scotch. The 
firm of questionable attorneys, whom 
the’ wastrel’s scandals support, can 
think up no better defense than to 
prove that a two-bottle man is not a 
myth. Accordingly, they engage a 
clerk in the firm to consume two quarts 
of Scotch before court opens the next 
morning and the humor is then pro- 
vided by Tom Poston who has the 
knack and the limberness to make his 
tippling wryly graceful and funny. 

A great deal, including a hula-hula 
dancer, is shovelled into Act II but 
Mr. Poston is at his best in Act III 
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when his summation to the Jury has an 
unexpected result. We may add that 
the young law clerk is a Harvard grad- 
uate and honestly in love with the 
secretary. George Abbott has given his 


all in direction to a broad and not 
appealing farce. At the Fifty-fourth 
Street. 


THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG—The 
world presented is a promiscuous one 
in the lowest of the low promiscuity 
of Hong Kong. American sailors are a 
large part of the background pano- 
rama—sailors and girls. When a young 
American artist is introduced, senti- 
mentality waters the dirt. A dead 
baby, little feet sticking out from a 
brass-bedstead in a_ flood-wrecked 
house, brings down the curtain with 
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clumsily prepared pathos dating from 
the first meticulously planted refer- 
ence to Suzie’s passionate maternity, 
the coming rains and the district’s 
frail houses. No one can cavil with 
the performance of France Nuyen as 
Suzie nor the pictures of Hong Kong 
contrived by Jo Mielziner but the 
tragedy is that three rightly respected 
names in the theater have been lent to 
the building up of an advance sale for 
a play that would have made David 
Belasco blush—a play laid in a brothel, 
full of cuteness, cheap vulgarities and 
cheap emotion. Our sympathy is ex- 
tended to those who have subscribed 
to theater-parties for Suzie Wong. Why 
should men like Joshua Logan, Paul 
Osborn and Jo Mielziner reduce the the- 
ater to this level?—At the Broadhurst. 












OUR MAN IN HAVANA 

by Graham Greene 

Viking. $3.50 
Returning, after fifteen years, to the 
form of full-length “entertainment,” 
Mr. Greene gives us here an ironic 
romp in his best minor vein. What 
was deadly in The Quiet American is 
now dormant in this saga of a quiet 
Englishman. The American’s “inno- 
cence,” so inevitably resulting in 
death and disaster, is now not politi- 
cal at all. Mr. Wormold is an English- 
man by accident of birth, not through 
the malice of a national intention. The 
deaths which he causes are unfor- 
tunate mischances; they are not to be 
traced to the national character. 

Not inappropriately does Mr. Wor- 
mold wryly consider that his passport 
should bear the legend “Characteristic 
Features: Friendlessness.” He is the 
international man, the modern way- 


farer. In Cuba for years of exile as a 
vacuum cleaner salesman, Wormold 
falls into an_ elaborate deception 


whereby he becomes a British spy. In 
a mad world wherein one is taken for 
a spy, expected to be a spy, it is an 
easy thing to become one. Besides, it 
means a surer nest egg than selling 
cleaners will ever supply. Soon Wor- 
mold has a whole imaginary staff of 
sub-spies whose imaginary reports he 
concocts for British Intelligence. Un- 
fortunately Wormold is not the only 
ironist at work; fate takes a hand and 
real people are mistaken for his ac- 
complices. In a relaxed way, with no 
axes to grind or javelins to hurl, Mr. 
Greene follows the implications of his 
light-hearted tale. Our Man in Havana 
is fun to read, even if one feels uneasy 
about occasional flashes of the major 
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Greene and even satiric touches that 
remind one of Waugh. Wormold’s 
decoration at the end, an O.B.E., comes 
right out of the pages of Scoop. 


























CHEZ PAVAN 

by Richard Llewellyn 

Doubleday. $4.95 
To have read the 527 pages of Chez 
Pavan is to have lived in a Parisian 
hotel for several months. Ordinarily 
such a statement could be taken and 
intended as a compliment. But in this 
reader’s opinion, to have lived in Mr. 
Llewellyn’s hotel for so long is re- 
markably like servitude. One cannot 
escape learning, in tasteless amplitude, 
all the details involved in running such 
an establishment. One has to learn the 
ways of a waiter, the problems of a 
captain, the trials of a manager—all 
of it. 

The action centers around a Mon- 
sieur Charles, the major-domo of Chez 
Pavan, a hotel and restaurant in the 
great Continental tradition. This es- 
tablishment once catered to emperors 
and kings, to the enormously wealthy 
and privileged. (A few of these poten- 
tates, mostly Oriental, still linger, de- 
cadent and tiresomely corrupt.) But 
in these times a Chez Pavan must face 
the sad reality that a new class of 
patrons, unused to luxury, unaware of 
the professional pride and care which 
have traditionally gone into Chez 
Pavan, is now the moneyed class. 
Charles is all for carrying on in the 
old manner, making no concessions to 
the present. The owner’s daughter 
fights this concept; she wants to 
modernize Chez Pavan, even if it 
means a little vulgarizing here and 
there. The struggle between these two 
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schools of thought gives Chez Pavan a 
certain thread of interest in an other- 
wise dreary round of changing table- 
cloths, refurbishing guest rooms, and 
throwing out or suffering the excesses 
of patrons. One other annoyance: as 
practically all the characters are 
French, Mr. Llewellyn reports their 
conversation in literal translation of 
French idiom. Consider this exchange: 
“Do you consider my dress horrible?” 
“The reverse.” “No more?” “Is the 
superlative required?” “It sometimes 
clears away doubt.” 


BLAKE’S REACH 

by Catherine Gaskin 

Lippincott. $3.95 
Here is an item that need not detain 
us long. Blake’s Reach is a novel with 
a vaguely historical setting—as was 
Forever Amber, of which it is the be- 
lated progeny—and a time-worn plot: 
a young girl’s struggle to overcome 
life’s overwhelming odds. Jane How- 
ard, the heroine, is the daughter of a 
well-known London prostitute. Her 
initial problem is to keep from follow- 
ing her mother’s ways. This gallant 
attempt is nearly foiled by a certain 
young villager; and Jane decides to 
escape to the big city. 

After an elaborately dissolute life in 
London—a life of bedroom episodes 
described at some length—Jane de- 
cides to reform. She’s all for respect- 
ability, so—this is the eighteenth 
century—she takes up the safe respect- 
able, and secure life of a smuggler. 
When smuggling proves unprofitable, 
a legacy saves the day, and we see Jane 
happily pegging away at restoring the 
home of her reputed grandfather. A 
writer’s reach should exceed _ this 
grasp, or what’s a novel for? 


MADE FOR MAN 

by A. P. Herbert 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Sir Alan Herbert, poet, contributor to 
Punch, and former member of Parlia- 
ment, is a celebrated wit. He is also 
the most formidable opponent of the 
present English marriage laws, as 
sponsored by the Church of England, 
in modern times. His present book is 
part of a campaign to “liberalize” the 
usage of the Established Church, to the 
end that church marriage be per- 
mitted to divorced persons. This 
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satire, reminiscent at times of W. S. 
Gilbert, Oscar Wilde, and Evelyn 
Waugh, is a part of his campaign. 

This preliminary is necessary in 
order that Catholic readers who might 
not have heard about Sir Alan may 
know what is up. The satire of this 
book is so light and deft that a reader 
unaware of the author’s stand and per- 
spective might think a Waugh-like 
satire of the British upper classes is 
alone intended. The heart of Sir Alan’s 
argument, however, is that “marriage 
is not a sacrament.” For the Catholic, 
opinion on the matter will be that of 
Sir Alan’s character, Lord Ranger, who 
speaks on the new marriage bill in the 
House of Lords. “The hungry sheep 
look up,” he has Lord Ranger say, 
“and are not fed”—and then “he sat 
down suddenly in a silent House.” 
Since Made for Man is a tract in the 
form of fiction, it should be pointed 
out that this is a tract which takes a 
view that precludes any recommenda- 
tion of the book, whatever its wit, to 
Catholic readers. 


THE SNOW BIRCH 

by John Mantley 

Dutton. $3.95 
In The Snow Birch nature is mostly 
mild, and it is man who has recourse 
to fang and claw. The scene is Canada, 
a land of great forests and other wide 
spaces. To it come Tom Sharron and 
his Irish bride, Mary. Their son Rob- 
bie is born a year later, and all is well 
until Tom dies. Later Mary, finding it 
difficult to manage the farm alone, 
marries Fred Carter, a crude, burly 
man with a hazy past. 

In the years that follow, Robbie 
grows up to dislike his stepfather; 
and dislike turns to hatred when Fred 
accidentally shoots Robbie’s pet deer, 
Lightning. (Robbie’s attempt at sui- 
cide after this event is an early strain 
on one’s credulity.) Other parlous 
events include Mary’s miscarriage in 
a raging blizzard and Robbie’s rescue 
of Fred from a quagmire. Perhaps even 
more difficult for the reader to accept 
than all this melodrama is the author’s 
portrayal of Robbie as the nature boy 
of the Canadian wilderness. Wild ani- 
mals are incredibly friendly to Robbie, 
and fish allow him to pet them. Add 
to all this an anthropomorphic bear 
who knows, to the best of “his” recol- 
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lection, that the sleeping Robbie is not 
one of those who carried “a stick that 
made noise.” All in all, The Silver 
Birch strikes one as a book well on its 
way to becoming a Walt Disney fan- 
tasy production. 


THE PROSPECTS ARE PLEASING 

by Honor Tracy 

Random House. $3.50 
Miss Honor Tracy’s latest love letter 
to Ireland slightly in the form of a 
novel, suffers from a diffusion of tar- 
get. 

The Straight and Narrow Path, 
whatever else might be said of it (and 
we said plenty here when it came out) 
had a definite target. And the author’s 
aim was sure. This time Miss Tracy 
draws her bead on foibles. She tries 
hard to make it appear that she is out 
to stalk the pathological in today’s Ire- 
land, but her bent for fantasy is so 
wildly indulged, that it’s hard to see 
who is being hit. 

The mishmash starts when young 
Thomas O’Driscoll agrees to steal from 
an English museum a painting that 
everybody, in Dublin at least, knows 
should not be the national possession 
of Ireland. Tommy is sucked in by 
a minor group (not the IRA) and 
packed off to London. As the Irish can 
never do anything right, it takes an 
Englishman to remove the painting 
from the museum wall. Then (and Miss 
Tracy is more excited about it all than 
most of her readers are likely to be- 
come) things begin, in their confusing 
Irish way, to happen. Tommy becomes 
a temporarily wealthy young man by 
swallowing his Irish pride and selling 
his story “exclusively” to one English 
newspaper after another. Various peo- 
ple in the world of art and government 
manage to confuse one another, all for 
the glory of dear old Ireland and to 
the eternal prostration of England 
Only England refuses to be prostrated, 
and the whole thing fizzles out. 

In the last sentence we find Tommy 
“standing motionless on the curb and 
smiling vacantly like a loon, lost to the 
world around him and sunk in his 
dreams.” 


* * * 
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JAMES GILLIS, PAULIST 

by James F. Finley, C.S.P. 

Hanover House. $3.95 
As is true of all great men, Father 
Gillis was many-faceted. Some looked 
upon one facet only and saw him as a 
dynamic preacher; to others he was 
the eminent speaker on the Catholic 
Hour; to many it was the indomitable 
editor of THE CATHOLIC WorLD who 
alone compelled attention. To those 
who knew him best he was all these 
and more: he was the humble priest 
and loyal friend. 

Father Gillis died on March 14, 1957. 
Only a few months later, his fellow 
-aulist undertook the Houdinian task 
of fitting this remarkable man into the 
300-page limit of a popular biography. 
Father Finley has given us rewarding 
insights into Father Gillis’ early days 
and an excellent picture of him as an 
orator of the first rank. He has 
sketched his career as a writer and 
editor with telling effect. The pages 
where the author steps aside, forgoes 
interpretation and leaves the field to 
Father Gillis are memorable. But it is 
the section portraying the dedicated 
priest, ever mindful of the sublimity 


of his vocation, that forms the best 
part of the book. 
Understandably, as Father Finley 


was working under considerable pres- 
sure, with a relentless deadline ever 
looming ahead, the book has shortcom- 
ings. If he had had the opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the customary 
reports on editorial matters sent to 
Father Gillis during his absences from 
the office, he could have taken issue 
with his informant’s comment that 
“Jim Gillis can’t run THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p. He’s not around long enough 
to take a swing in his swivel chair. The 
WorLb is run by his assistants.” 

The informant made this remark in 
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1942, 


Let’s look at the 
that date of 1942. 
editor for twenty years, was in San 
Francisco. Mailing to the office an ar- 


record under 
Father Gillis, then 


ticle by Francis McCullagh, famous 
war correspondent, he wrote, “Go 
ahead with McCullagh. Call it as I have 
indicated. ... I see no need of editing 
further.” Later, referring to the gal- 
leys: “I have gone over the McC article 
twice again. It is loaded but we will 
risk it as finally edited.” Same period, 
apropos a poem: “Accept. Fine. It 
takes . . . a poet to make genuine 
poetry.” Again, apropos the format: 
“T have decided it was best to do the 
Editorial Comment in parallel columns. 

. . Enough variety will be provided 
the reader by the constant change from 
roman to italics and back again. . . 
We can leave a triple space between 
the separate items. ... If there is too 
much I can cut in the galleys.” 

This is but a small bit of evidence 
the files contain a great deal more 
that Father Gillis never relinquished 
his editorial responsibility to anyone 

cleric or lay. He personally read and 
accepted every article that was pub- 
lished in THE CATHOLIC WorLp. Father 
Sheerin still has in his possession a 
battered old manuscript case—the last 
of many—that, bulging with articles to 
be passed upon, accompanied Father 
Gillis wherever he went. 

On his trips about the country and 
abroad, he gathered a notable band of 
contributors. Picking a few at random, 
during his editorship, we find: G. K. 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Padraic 
Colum, C, C. Martindale, S.J., Theodore 
Maynard, Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
George N. Shuster Sister Madeleva, 
Robert I. Gannon, S.J. These well- 
known writers could hardly be con- 
sidered as “no more important than 
the comet’s tail,” nor their contribu- 
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tions as “little wispy white dust trail- 
ing after the brightness.” 

According to papers and letters in 
the archives, which Father Finley ap- 
parently did not see, his account of 
the suppression of the editorial, “Pay- 
ing the Penalty,” after Father Gillis 
had been “eased off the Catholic 
Hour,” is far from accurate. This edi- 
torial did see print, but was not pub- 
lished. It was already set and running 
on the presses when Father Gillis, who 
was in Louisville, Ky., at the time, re- 
ceived a wire informing him that this 
editorial was being suppressed. THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp for November, 1942, 
contained substitute material, but a 
few copies of the complete editorial, 
as originally printed, are still extant. 
In this editorial Father Gillis was de- 
fending not Father Gillis alone, or even 
primarily, but the rights of American 
citizens. 

If Father Finley had attended any 
social gatherings with Father Gillis 
he would have seen him—when the 
customary cocktails were passed 
around—joining in the fui, sipping a 


ginger ale. Neither by word nor look 
did he give evidence of the “implac- 


able attitude on alcoholic drink no 
matter how, where, why, when, it was 
served” attributed to him by his biog- 
rapher. 

There are other unfortunate 
pretations, suppositions, 
tions that Father Gillis’ friends and 
associates will rightly protest, espe- 
cially the statement that he had be- 
come “heavy-tongued, slow-thinking.” 
On an earlier page, Father Finley pic- 
tures Father Gillis “at eighty,” three 
months before his death, in “his own 
sonorous voice ... [quoting] passages 
of the lecture {Father Elliott’s] he had 
heard so long ago.” Moreover, even a 
casual reading by Father Finley of My 
Last Book which Father Gillis wrote 
during his illness and completed 
shortly before his death, would have 
dispelled any suspicion that his mind 
had lost its sharpness or his memory 
its retentive quality. A member of the 
hierarchy, after a reading, wrote to its 
editor that it should have been en- 
titled “My Best Book.” 

The tall story of Father Gillis’ fare- 
wel to THE CATHOLIC WorvLp will 
raise quizzical eyebrows. It is very 
uncharacteristic. Father Gillis an- 


inter- 
contradic- 


nounced to his staff on June 28, 1948, 
in a few simple words, that he was re- 
tiring in September, and then went on 
with the work at hand. We referred to 
that day as “Black Monday.” There 
was no lingering farewell then or later. 
When Father Sheerin took over the 
Editor’s office, Father Gillis moved 
into an adjacent room with his books 
and files, busy in the preparation of 
his future lectures and articles. 

That Father Gillis was a man of deep 
feeling, warm-hearted and generous to 
an extreme, was no secret to those in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD office. Those 
years of his editorship were exciting, 
happy years for us and deeply reward- 
ing. 

With the lapse of time and the gain- 
ing of a wider perspective, a definitive 
life will reveal this many-faceted man 
in his full greatness. For the present 
we have this highly readable pen por- 
trait written in the best tradition of 
popular biography. It is Father Fin- 
ley’s portrait of Father Gillis. 

KATHERINE CROFTON. 


SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES 

by Katherine Brégy 

Bruce. $2.95 
When he died, a Calvinist pastor in 
Geneva said of Francis de Sales, “If 
we honored any man as a saint, I know 
none more worthy than this man since 
the days of the Apostles.” Long before 
his canonization in 1665, an important 
part of his legacy to Christianity, The 
Introduction to the Devout Life, was a 
classic and remains a compelling force 
in contemporary spiritual life. 

Gentleman, scholar, theologian, 
apostle—Francis was all of these, a 
man most delicately attuned to the 
tenor of his time, who spent himself 
in the battle to reclaim heretics for the 
Church and kindle the “devout life” in 
Catholics. 

This is not the usual formal biog- 
raphy of a saint but rather the portrait, 
painted in warm flesh tones, of a cher- 
ished friend. Charming glimpses of 
Francis among the members of his de- 
vout family and with his friends of all 
degrees are revealed in a few pages. 
With remarkable skill and economy 
Miss Brégy combines the functions of 
artist and historian, and imaginatively 
ferries the Channel to give us an en- 
lightened view of this Doctor of the 
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Church as heir of both the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. While Shake- 
speare flourished in London, Francis 
in Geneva published his pamphlets 
calling for an end to violence, worldli- 
ness and attack on the doctrines of the 
Church. Above the tumult, the gentlest 
voice of all in the Counter Reformation 
was heard urging, “Everything must 
be done by Love, nothing by Force. 
Obedience must rather be loved than 
disobedience feared.” 

It is as patron of Catholic writers, a 
title under which Pius XI acclaimed 
him in 1923, that the author looks to 
Francis de Sales today, urging Catholic 
writers to implement, as did the Bishop 
of Sales, their heritage in the truth and 
beauty of Catholic ideals with the 
techniques and knowledge of the 
times. Readers will particularly enjoy 
the simple, forceful presentation of 
Francis’ method of love of God, of 
neighbor, of one’s state in life for our 
active, daily imitation. 

Mary Bropy. 


NEW LIFE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
B. Herder. $3.95 


In the recent past the position of Cath- 


education has demonstrated that 
arriving at a point of maturity. 
One evidence of this growth can be 
seen in the self-analysis contained in 
critical essays written by those who 
desire to assist Catholic education in 
the full development of all of its po- 
tentialities. 

We who are Catholic educators 
would indeed be self-satisfied were we 
not to realize that one cannot meet 
present challenges merely with past 
replies. Catholic schools will continue 
to improve in spite of those who re- 
fuse to assist them in critical self-ap- 
praisal and in spite of those who 
choose not to recognize the paramount 
contribution made by these church 
schools to American culture. 

It is with the hope that Catholic 
schools will actualize their many po- 
tencies that Father Ward offers his 
lengthy essay. In a clear, pleasing, and 
informative manner the author at- 
tempts to inject a new vitality into 
Catholic schools. In giving the means 
to achieve this new life he emphasizes 
the need for the development of the 
true intellectual. Wisely he does not 


olic 
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treat the term intellectual as one to 
be scorned or subjected to ridicule. 
Rather he gives it its proper place of 
esteem. 

Early in this work Father Ward sets 
forth what he believes the purposes of 
the school to be. He states that the 
learning factor is to be stressed since 
this is the primary function of the 
school as a school. Such an attitude 
will undoubtably add fuel to the fire 
of controversy over the role of Cath- 
olic education. 

This reviewer felt the real value 
of this book is contained in the final 
two chapters. The chapter entitled 
“Catholic Action and Catholic Learn- 
ing” contains the very core of this 
book. For in this section the reader 
finds a stable and perceptive list of 
things to be done. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most dynamic thirty-page 
presentations of educational aims that 
has been recently set in print. 

The author then concludes his work 
with the final portion of his essay, “A 
Vision of Greatness.” Here he pleads 
for a broad outlook in Catholic edu- 
cation. Catholic educators should not 
be satisfied with meeting only the 
minimal requirements. On the con- 
trary, they must meet this call to 
greatness by responding to it with the 
full expression of their God-given 
powers, 

Because of Father Ward’s outspoken 
and keenly profound opinions this 
book is recommended to the discrimi- 
nating reader who has not already 
closed his mind as to the nature of the 
Catholic position in education. 

FRANCIS J, Lopato, Pu.D. 


MAN AND CRISIS 

by José Ortega y Gasset 

Norton. $4.50 
Man and Crisis, like all the writings of 
Ortega y Gasset, finds the author’s at- 
tention centered on the “vital.” To 
Ortega both rationalism and religious 
supernaturalism are unacceptable ex- 
tremes. Vital understanding, on the 
other hand, is true to life. In Man and 
Crisis Ortega uses this vital under- 
standing to probe into the vital, dy- 
namic movement which is_ history. 
With a style and method well-suited 
to his particular philosophic outlook, 
Ortega studies the emergence of modern 
man from the man of the past. Now 
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MERT SAINT TERESA 


An Introduction to La Madre 


of Avila 


by 
Monsignor Joseph P. Kelly 


A new life of one of the greatest 
saints and most lovable personalities in 
the history of the Church. With popu- 
lar reader appeal, MEET SAINT TE- 
RESA is designed for the many who 
have heard of St. Teresa of Jesus but 
do not know her. 

Daughter of a distinguished Spanish 
aristocrat, whose five sons served in the 
New World with the Conquistadores, 
this vivacious seforita, at the age of 
twenty-one, ran away from an opulent 
home to enter a convent. After twenty 
years of tepidity as a nun, she brought 
back. after her second conversion, the 
Primitive Rule, and, in spite of formid- 
able opposition and continuous _ ill 
health, founded seventeen convents, 
“without so much as a penny to estab- 
lish one.” 

Although an acknowledged master of 
mystical theology, Teresa is the very 
human author of such phrases as: “God 
is there among the pots and pans in 
the kitchen” —“I have met some per 
sons so pious that they scared me more 
than all the sinners I could meet” 
“When it comes to gratitude, I can be 
bribed with a sardine.” $3.95 


Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 


14 Barclay Street, New York 8 
210-216 4th Street, Cincinnati 2 








faced with a crisis of his own, modern 
man is the product of the fifteenth- 
century crisis that saw medieval man 
join ancient man in the catacombs of 
the past. On the brink of the past him- 
self, today’s man may better weather 
his tempestuous times by taking a look 
at earlier ages going into or emerging 
from their life tempests. This is his- 
tory. 

An historical crisis, Ortega says, is 
an unsettled moment in human living 
when established thought patterns be- 
come significantly insufficient for the 
men who possess them. The medieval 
pattern once was adequate: it meas- 
ured up to men’s life needs. But a time 
came when the medieval pattern no 
longer fitted human life. A new out- 
look appeared, the scientific rational- 
ism of Galileo and Descartes. This new 
outlook, the modern one, sufficed for a 
time; it met man’s needs by giving him 
a frame of reference and a place to put 
things. But today the modern outlook 
is bankrupt. The future? Ortega hints 
that he knows, but alas, he laments at 
the end, there “was not time enough” 
for him to tell! 

Ortega y Gasset is deservedly well- 
regarded as a thinker. He has a fine 
sense of culture and of history, of the 
concrete reality of things and of the 
importance of the human. Unfortu- 
nately his work is marred by the very 
oversimplifications he abhors. Seeing 
only one side of Christianity, he misses 
the real meaning of the supernatural 
and at the same time identifies Chris- 
tianity with a type of other-worldly 
extremism which is certainly not 
Catholic. 

Rev. BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


AN AMERICAN AMEN 

by John La Farge, S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
In his latest book Father LaFarge tells 
how, after The Manner Is Ordinary 
was published, letters poured in from 
people who were interested in or ac- 
quainted with some person or place 
mentioned in his autobiography. As 
Father La Farge realized, the book 
had touched on many phases of Ameri- 
can life usually unrelated. 

An American Amen is important as 
a further denouement of the ideas 
and ideals on which the work of Fa- 
ther LaFarge has been based. Readers 
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who were charmed by The Manner Is 
Ordinary will undoubtedly be fascin- 
ated by An American Amen which is 
not about persons or places but about 
ideas. Because it is about ideas, it is 
in some ways a difficult book to read. 
However, Father LaFarge’s thoughts 
are particularly interesting at this time 
because he was stationed for some 
years in a rural, bi-racial community 
and has always been deeply concerned 
with the social and human problems 
of the American Negro. 

As a true liberal Father LaFarge con- 
fesses: “It is not a blind attachment 
to some arbitrary moral code that fills 
me with dread. My sense of all that 
force, ignorance, apathy or any other 
non-human influence steals from us 
flows from my conviction as to the 
true dignity of man: that man finds 
the dignity of his own being in his 
relation to the source of his own be- 
ing.” 

Heresy it may be in certain liberal 
circles, but Father LaFarge suggests 
there is a rather simple explanation 
for the modern reluctance to speak of 
“sin”: the mention of “sin” is asso- 
ciated historically with a certain form 
of theological rigorism which made 
the thought of “sin” an unbearable tor- 
ment. This rigorism, of course, ran 
counter to the “Catholic” concept of 
sin, and to the essence of Father La- 
Farge’s “daily and most intimately 
priestly act, the ministry of a sacra- 
mental sacrifice of infinite mercy and 
love.” Basic decisions, he writes, “are 
always, at least in the last analysis, 
moral decisions. Even those that in 
themselves concern choice of prac- 
tical, pragmatic means, ultimately re- 
turn to some moral decision. All genu- 
ine human responsibility returns 
sooner or later to the question of right 
and wrong.” 

Father LaFarge, like Gunnar Myrdal, 
the author of The American Dilemma, 
believes that there was a tragic defla- 
tion of ideals in the North after the 
Civil War. “The philosophy of Berk- 
eley, J. S. Mill, and Hume had slipped 
between the crevices of the old, but 
not irrelevant New England Puritan 
tradition.” Then it was that “the 
rights of those for whom a nation had 
shed its blood were quietly dropped 
overboard. In due time they were 
weighted with the leaden Plessy vs. 


Ferguson ‘separate but equal’ Supreme 
Court decision of 1896 to keep them 
from floating to the surface.” 

Father LaFarge believes that the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 indi- 
cated to the rest of the world the true 
face of our country and in 1958 he is 
still confident that, in spite of opposi- 
tion the Court’s intention to secure 
full educational opportunity to every 
American citizen regardless of race, 
color, or creed, will in the end be ful- 
filled. 

He calls the criticism the public 
press aimed at the Supreme Court “un- 
fair.” The Court, he writes, obtained 
from competent investigators in the 
field of educational psychology, “clear, 
verified, and generally shared observa- 
tions regarding certain contigent hu- 
man experiences, and they led to mani- 
fest conclusions, touching on the very 
root of all jurisprudence: the dignity 
of the individual human person as the 
image of the Creator.” 

An American Amen should be read 
particularly by Catholics of an un- 
liberal frame of mind because its au- 
thor has thought deeply about the the- 
ological roots of American democracy. 
It is a book which probably will not 
appeal to the non-intellectual. It states 
a philosophy of life, and therefore it 
should not be read hurriedly. It is an 
important book because Father La- 
Farge has been in medias res for many 
years; he is in touch with the deep 
currents of American thought. 

Rev. Lours McKernan, C.S.P. 


AND DID HE STOP 
AND SPEAK TO YOU? 

by G. B. Stern 

Regnery. $3.75 
Gladys B. Stern is a hero-worshipper. 
Taking her theme from Browning's 
“Memorabilia,” she reminisces in an 
admiring, chatty, leisurely way about 
her friendships which are widespread 
in the world of contemporary arts. As 
unseen guests at dinner parties, lunch- 
eons and téte-a-tétes in Sussex villas, 
London apartments and French inns, 
we share the sparkling repartée of 
G. B. with Somerset Maugham, Max 
Beerbohm or Lynn Fontanne. 

While her many intimate anecdotes 
of the public figures she delighted in 
knowing, such as Monsignor Knox, 
Lloyd George and Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
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help us to admire and know them as 
real people and not alone as the world 
knows them, it is Miss Stern herself 
who is revealed as a person of many 
enthusiasms of amazing good nature 
and obviously capable of inspiring 
warm affection in the most irascible 
and dour of writers. 

Her book is an interesting footnote 
to the history of the interchange be- 
tween European and American culture 
during the past half-century. It is not 
earth-shakingly profound, nor is what 
it has to say essential to the good life. 
But it is charmingly written and she 
is good company. A_ provocative 
“droodle” decorates the dust-jacket. 

Mary Bropy. 


THE SECRET NAME 

by Lin Yutang 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
To American readers, Lin Yutang 
needs no introduction. His works such 
as My Country and My People, The 
Importance of Living, Moment in Pe- 
king and Between Tears and Laughter, 
are widely known among us. This re- 
cent work of his, The Secret Name, 
deals with the political philosophy 
and the historical development of So- 
viet Communism. With devastating 
impact he exposes the inner realities 
that the Soviet conceals beneath a 
terminology that resounds with words 
such as “freedom,” “justice,” and “de- 
mocracy.” All who are interested in 
the study of Communist intrigue in 
world affairs should read this book. 

One section that greatly impresses 
me is Chapter 10. In it the author of- 
fers a constructive program for a Free 
World Policy. He insists that the strug- 
gle against Communism is a struggle 
of ideas. “An ideological war should 
be instilled with a high moral passion 
against evil and against all forms of 
oppression. It should have a faith 
which can stir men’s souls. It should 
have a direct, immediate appeal. The 
voice of propaganda should be the 
voice of conviction in certain eternal 
principles, and of certainty (like Com- 
munist faith in the materialistic evo- 
lution of history)” (p. 245). If Com- 
munism is to be effectively conquered, 
we must carry out in private and in 
public life the logical consequences of 
our own faith. Otherwise there will 
be no effective barrier to further ad- 











vance in Communist influence through- 
out the world. 

From these premises the author 
draws his conclusion: “. . . the world 
conflict is simply a way between good 
and evil. One cannot but be sure that, 
however the ebb and flow of fortunes 
of war and currents of power politics 
change, man will aspire toward the 
good and spurn evil in the long run. 
Therefore it is inevitable that evil 
must pass and good must win. If we 
wish to make the future a world evolv- 
ing toward making man ‘a paying en- 
terprise for his country,’ reduced to 
a tool, we can. If we wish to make 
the future one in which the poor and 
the lowly shall not be repressed, we 
can too. The world must make the 
choice” (pp. 257-58). 

But there is no real choice. For free 
peoples the world over, there is only 
one way, the way leading to a true 
universal humanism in which all men 
will live as Children of God. We of 
the Free World should dedicate our- 
selves to the task of leading the way 
into this new age of Christian univer- 
salism. Lin Yutang, if he does not 
fully see the end to be attained, has 
indicated the direction in which we 
should move. 

PauL K. T. Siu, Pu.D. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

by Bihlmeyer-Tiichle 

Newman. $8.50 
Just a step behind Father McSorley’s 
1,174-page Outline History of the 
Church by Centuries is Franciscan 
Victor E. Mill’s translation of un- 
doubtedly one of the most compre- 
hensive histories of Catholicism ever 
collated. And this is only Volume I 
of a trilogy yet to be published. 

It is generally known that the im- 
mortal F. X. Funk, Karl Joseph von 
Hefele’s successor to the Chair of 
Church History at the University of 
Tiibingen, is the originator of this 
superlative excursus. His work ap- 
peared in translation almost a_ half 
century ago. The present volume com- 
prises a reworking of the 1936 Tenth 
Edition and is identified as a transla- 
tion from the Thirteenth German Edi- 
tion. While it ought not to be char- 
acterized as an opus novum, which it 
is not of course, it does breathe the 
spirit of the mid-Twentieth Century. 
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Vew Books for CIhetetmas 


The Life of Christ 
By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. 


Translated 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. One of the 
greatest of the lives of Christ ever pub- 
lished is now available in English. Beauti- 
fully designed and produced, with abun- 
dant illustrations and maps. An_ ideal 
Christmas gift. $12.50 


The Family Clinic 
A Book of Questions and Answers 

By John L. Thomas, S.J. The author of- 
fers expert advice on practical modern fam- 
ily and marriage problems based on actual 
case histories. Father Thomas is also the 
author of The American Catholic Family 
and Marriage and Rhythm. $3.95 
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Edited by Rev. Bernard T. Smyth. Six 
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awaken a deeper understanding of 
great Mystery of the Faith. 


Your Other Self 


By Canon Jean Vieujean. Translated by 
Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all Chris- 
tians to follow Christ’s command to love 
our neighbor as ourself. The book suggests 
many methods of broadening our fraternal 
charity and love. $3.00 


Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 

Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. 
Something new in prayerbooks for young 
people, containing prayers, meditations and 
instructions well-suited for character de- 
velopment and fostering a true interior life. 
Shortly. $3.50 


A gift for any occasion. 


Wherever good books are sold 
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_ WHAT THINK YOU 
OF CHRIST? 


by W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 


The question posed in this volume 
has a special urgency for our 
present generation, which faces a 
new epoch in the history of man. 
The frightening possibilities of an 
atomic age will surely cause many 
persons to turn to God, but many 
others, impressed by their own 
achievements, will forget Him. 
The author has made a judicious 
selection of the persons who came 
into contact with Christ and uses 
them to show the terrible tragedy 
of the rejection of God and the 
joy of accepting Him. $3.75 
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PATHWAYS OF LOVE 





by Victorino Osende, O.P. 


Another masterly treatment of 
the doctrine of the spiritual life 
by the author of Fruits of Con- 
templation. Of special interest 
and value to American Catholics 
is Father Osende’s explanation of 
the role of the apostolate in the 
greater sanctification of the apos- 
tle and the perfect form of the 
apostolate as the overflow from a 
deep interior life. Pathways of 
Love will prove an invaluable 
handbook for priests and religious 
but it will also answer many of 
the problems presented by the 
lay apostolate and by the life of 
those who are dedicated by vow 
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For Father Mills’ translation bears only 
a structural resemblance to Funk’s 
original work. It has kept pace with 
the world-shaking revolutions of the 
Atomic Age. 

Readers of this review will con- 
gratulate themselves when they pur- 
chase this fine ecclesiastical history. 
It will guide them through the very 
early centuries of the Church’s march 
through time—from her foundation to 
the Synod of Trullo, 692 A. D. Volumes 
I and II we presume will follow in 
good time. 

Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 

by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 

B. Herder. $4.95 
Contemplatives will take great com- 
fort from the pages of this unusual 
book. While its background is histori- 
cal rather than meditative, the Three 
Ways (purgative, illuminative, uni- 
tive) are brilliantly explored by Fa- 
ther Pepler. It is altogether doubtful 
if a contemporary author other than 
this British Dominican could have 
done better service to this admittedly 
highly specialized field of religious 
literature. 

If our advice were to be sought re- 
lating to a thumbnail sketch of the au- 
thor, his American agent, B. Herder, 
has placed us in possession of these 
details. Father Pepler, who was for 
many years editor of The Life of the 
Spirit, is currently occupying a simi- 
lar desk editing for Blackfriars. He 
has authored, too, three previous 
studies dealing with the contemplative 
life: Lent, Riches Despised, The Three 
Degrees. 

A preface instructs the reader that 
the chapters of Father Pepler’s latest 
work were originally published (but 
with a view to book publication) as 
articles contributed to The Life of the 
Spirit. He bestows generous credit 
upon the encouragement he received 
from Mother Thornton of the London 
Cenacle. And he modestly states that 
his profound elaboration is intended 
purely to serve as introduction to Eng- 
lish literature relevant to the human 
ego in its relation to the uncreated Ego. 
He need not have been so modest. Fa- 
ther Pepler understands his subject. 

Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS 
By Donatp Arrwater. Based on the four 
volume Butler's Lives of the Saints, this 
is a concise, authoritative account of more 
than 2,500 saints and beati. Cross-refer- 
enced, and with an index reference to the 
page and volume number in Butler's Lives, 
it is a basic reference work for teachers, 
students, librarians, editors 
October 
THE ENEMIES OF LOVE 
By Aetrep Warkin, 0.5.8. Psychological 
understanding and spiritual insight mark 
this unusual work on love between man and 
woman and its relationship to the love of 
God. The dangers that threaten happiness 
during courtship and marriage are scrut 
inized, and the way shown to a realization 
of enduring love through selflessness 
September 
THREE CARDINALS 
Newman ® Wiseman ® Manning 
By E. E. Reynorps. These three extraordin 
ary men are studied in relation to one an 
other and to the 19th-century position of 
Catholicism in England. Through a discus- 
sion of their achievements, their personal 
characteristics, their religious and intellec- 
tual development, new insights are gained 
into this turbulent period of Church history 
Illustrated. October $5.50 


$4.50 


$3.00 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION 
By MicwHaet WILLIAMS Complete ly revised 
by Zsotrt Arapi. This new edition of the 
standard work on the organization and work. 
ings of the Church by a former diplomat to 
the Holy See takes into account the latest 
changes in the world situation — the Church 
in Communist countries, for instance 
in the Roman organization and administra- 
tive processes, legislation and rites 
October $5.75 
HEAVEN 
By J. P. McCarrny 


For spiritual reading 
and meditation 


a discussion of all that is 
known of heaven, and of the importanc« 
of hope in living a sincerely Christian life 


November. $3.00 
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DICTIONARY OF 

PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS 

Leo XIll to Pius XIl (1878-1957) 
Compiled by Sister M. Craupta. A unique, 
bricf digest of the pronouncements of the 
modern Popes, arranged alphabetically by 
title for quick reference. Newsmen, students, 
all concerned with the official Catholic 
position on the moral issues of our day will 
welcome this volume. Chronological table, 
subject index November. $6.50 


PSYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 
AND NEUROSIS 

By A. A.A. Terruwe. ‘The subject of con 
siderable controversy in Europe, this work 
by a practicing psychiatrist analyzes psycho 
pathic and neurotic disorders in the light of 
Thomistic rational Case _his- 
tories and suggestions for guidance make 
this a book of practical importance for all 


psychology 























clergymen November. $3.50 


For Young Readers 


By J. G. E. Hopkins 
ments of the Jesuit missionary 
pion of the Indians in the West 
MERE MARIE OF NEW FRANCE 

By Mary Fasyan Winpeatt. The adventures 
young French 


France 


widow who crossed the seas 
to establish schools and 


colonials and savage Iroquois of early Quebec 
tif pon 


and an exciting true-story juvenile 

NONNI AND MANNII — 

LOST IN THE ARCTIC 

By Jon Svensson. ‘Translated from the Ger 
man by Ruth Baer and Aline Burch. ‘Two 
Icelandic boys who go fishing in the fjords 
ir¢ swept out to sea and to an astoni hing 
idventure that affects their whole lives 


October. $2.50 


" Limited 


im ida 


P.]. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y 








American Background Books 


For ages 10-14. October. $2.50 each 
BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: Pierre De Smet 


\ story of the heroic accomplish- 
explorer and cham 


of the 
from 
convents among the 
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At Christmas... 


books are best! 





AND SPEAK TO YOU? 
AND DID HE STOP 
By CG. B. Stern 


The author introduces us gaily and informally 
to some more of her celebrated friends—Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, Pamela Frankau, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and others. $3.75 
“The dominant impression ia of boisterous fun, prac- 


tical jokes, ‘hoote of laughter,’ hilariously embarrass- 
ing situations.”"—N. Y. Times. 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE 
GREAT FATHERS 


Translated and edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. 
“Thie ia an invaluable work. The Fathers plunged 
deep into the Gospela and brought out a treasure 
trove. To follow their interpretationa of the word of 
God ia to have one’s understanding greatly enriched.” 

—CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT. 
Vol. I From the First Sunday of Advent to 
Quinquagesima. 
Vol. II From the First Sunday in Lent to the 
Sunday after Ascension. 


Hand size, $4.50 each Deluxe edition, $7.50 each 


THE POOR HATER 
By William Ready 


A lyrical and violent tale of an Irishman who fol- 
lowed his dream of America to the bloody end. 

$4.50 
“A fine novel, a treat to read and re-read. Here is 
@ fine writing, good atmosphere, excellent dialogue, 
fascinating settings.”—THE CRITIC. 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 
By Paul Claudel 


Translated by Wallace Fowlie 


In this prose work, Claudel the great French 
poet contemplates the Cross—the symbol and 
reality of all his writings. A bold and moving 
work revealing its author’s unshakeable faith, 
outspoken criticism, and profound humility. 
300 pages 


A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 

From St. Francis de Sales 
Daily meditations selected from the writings of 
St. Francis de Sales. A handsome book designed 
for convenient daily use, it offers the wisdom of 
a great saint for our spiritual growth. $4.75 
“Excellent reflective reading.”—THE CRITIC. 


At All Bookstores 


Bi fou, REGNERY Cp 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


THE THUNDER AND THE SUNSHINE 
by Jerry Allen 

Putnam. $4.50 
The Thunder and the Sunshine may be 
best described as a fragmentary biog- 
raphy of Joseph Conrad. Some aspects 
of Conrad’s life are given exhaustive 
treatment, others entirely ignored. In- 
asmuch as Miss Allen concerns herself 
with areas of the novelist’s life pre- 
viously unexplored, the imbalance 
may be defended. What we have here 
is the private Conrad, one might al- 
most say the “raw material” Conrad 

that is, the experience, at times 
shabby, at others valiant, which the 
artist transmuted in the refinement 
and permanence of art. 

Most of the book is given over to 
demonstrating the identity of the 
woman who provided the inspiration 
and the model of psychological dimen- 
sions of many of Conrad’s heroines. 
One glimpses the impetuous young 
Conrad, “the Count,” as his friends of 
the Marseilles days called him, but 
they are only tantalizing glimpses. The 
Thunder and the Sunshine is a badly 
organized, indifferently written book. 

RILey HvuGHEs. 


LUNACY AND LETTERS 

by G. K. Chesterton 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
“In your philosophy and your reli- 
gion ...if you do not have mirth, you 
will certainly have madness.” Thus 
warns G. K. Chesterton in Lunacy and 
Letters, the latest compilation of his 
essays hitherto unpublished in book 
form. Truly, in a world gone mad 
from its too deadening pursuit of 
pleasure, Mr. Chesterton’s reappear- 
ance is like that of an old prophet sent 
from on High to tell us that we are all 
becoming ill from sheer joylessness. 
That joy will be ours only if our spirits 
are nourished with Eternal truths 
which, in turn, will promote in us the 
kind of carefree gaiety which a child 
experiences because he feels secure in 
the love and protection of his father. 

With such an outlook on life, it is 
not surprising that Chesterton should 
hold that the unpardonable sin is not 
that of being a bore, but rather, of 
being bored. “There is no such thing 
in the world as a dull subject,” he 
says. “The idle cannot understand 
that the strenuous and exact details 





NEW BOOKS 


which do not interest them can pos- 
sibly interest other people. Because 
the fluctuations of leather or the 
minutiae of amateur photography bore 
them, they imagine that they must 
bore those who talk about them... . 
Because a man refuses to come out of 
Eden, they assume that he is being 
retained in gaol.” 

There is ample evidence that G. K. 
was no more fed up with life than a 
child would be because this tremen- 
dous man was able to look with a 
child’s wonder on the simple, every- 
day things that so many grownups 
take for granted, if, indeed, they see 
them at all. How many of us are 
sufficiently alive to see that something 
as trifling as a doorknocker can mean 
“that the meeting between one of God’s 
images and another is a grave and 
dreadful matter, to be begun with 
thunder.” 

Moreover, would we not be inclined 
to feel somewhat dispirited at sight of 
an unexected snowfall in April? Not 
so G.K. who interprets such an event 
as “a glorious collision” because of 
“the snow shooting downwards with 
arrows at the flowers; and the flowers 
fighting upwards with shields and 
spears against the snow.” For him it 
is a gleeful thing that Nature should 
celebrate the season of the practical 
joke and, like man, commence the 
spring with shouts of “April Fool!” 

Someone remarked to me that since 
so much of Chesterton has already 
been published, this latest of his works 
must consist only of scrapings from 
the bottom of the barrel. If Lunacy 
and Letters is really but the dregs of 
Chestertonia, then, for my money, this 
would only prove that the proverbial 
wine at the bottom of the keg is often 
as good, if not better, than that si- 
phoned from the top. For the same 
deep wisdom and sanity which char- 
acterized the better known works of 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton are no less 
apparent in the brilliant and sparkling 
sheaf of essays that now comprise this 
newest publication of his writings. 
Indeed, after reading Lunacy and Let- 
ters, one is inclined to say of the au- 
thor as he himself said of Hamlet, 
“His intellect is so clear that it sees 
at once the rational possibility of 
ghosts!” 


PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY. 


THE GOSPEL STORY 


by Ronald Knox 
and Ronald Cox 


The Knox translation of the Gospels 
arranged as one continuous narrative 
and Father Cox’s sensible, readable 
commentary are printed on facing pages 
throughout. Five maps. A choice of 
the Thomas More Book Club. $4.50 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


A reliable and readable guide book for 


the pilgrim on his journey toward the 
world to come. Father Gleason com- 
bines sound theology with a _ broad 
knowledge of classical and contempo- 
rary philosophy. A choice of the Spir- 
itual Book Associates. $3.00 


LITERARY 
DISTRACTIONS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox on such entertaining sub- 
jects as the 18th century Englishman 
who went to Rome to convert the Pope, 
why the ancient Greeks were unhappy 


at sea, why Englishmen (himself in- 
cluded) cannot speak French in France. 


$3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET 
costs nothing and is a lot of fun: 
the Christmas number is just out— 
write for it to Gloria MacGill at— 


SHEED &G WARD New York 3 

















College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

















College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 


New York 














TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 




















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 























INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Mary Bropy, M.A., Fordham University; staff 
member, Chelsea Vocational High School; 
contributor to THe CaTHotic Wort, etc. 


KATHERINE CroFTON, A.B., Manhattanville; 
Editorial Assistant to Father Gillis, Tue 
CATHOLIC Wortp, 1922-1948; now editing 
Father Gillis’ papers. 


Rirey HuGues, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
Critic for THe CatHortic Woritp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Critic, 
etc.; author of The Hills Were Liars; editor 
of All Manner of Men. 


Rev. BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P., A.B., University 
of Texas; M.S., Columbia; Pux.D.,Catholic 
University of America. Professor of Phi- 
losophy, St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
Bb. ¢. 

Francis J. Lopato, P#.D., St. John’s Univer- 
sity; Chairman, Department of Education 
and Director of Evening Session, College of 
Mt. St. Vincent; contributor to Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, Thought, Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, Tue CatTHoric Wor. 

Rev. Louis MCKerNnan, C.S.P., M.A., Assistant 
Editor, THe CATHOLIC WorLD. 

Mars. Prisci.ta O'BRIEN MAHONEY, contributor 
to Tue CaTHoLtic Worip, Columbia, ete. 


Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I., Member of the Ob- 
late Fathers Mission Band, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
frequent contributor to Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, author of The First of the 
Puritans and The Book of Common Prayer. 

Dr. Paut K. Sin, Director, Institute of Far 
Eastern Studies, Seton Hall University, 
Newark, N. J.; author of From Confucius to 
Christ, Chinese Culture and Christianity; 
Contributor to Tue CatTHoLic Wort, etc. 























18 titles in famous 


IMAGE BOOKS 


$13.95 


HOME LIBRARY OF 
CATHOLIC READING 


Our Lady of Fatima 
Road to Damascus 
Imitation of Christ 
Autobiography .of 
St. Therese 
Peace of Soul 
Bernadette and Lourdes 
Greatest Bible Stories 
Belief of Catholics 
D4 Popular History of 
Catholic Church 


DI2 Saints For Our Times 
D23 Stories of Our Century 
D068 St. Benedict 
D31 Sign of Jonas 
D39 New Testament 
D69 Little Flowers of 
St. Francis 
D70 The Quiet Light 
DS Mr. Blue 
DIS Anthology of Poetry 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


bis 
042 


B 


18 titles in famous 


IMAGE BOOKS 


$16.65 


(SPIRITUAL 
LIBRARY 


True Devotion to 
Mary, de Montfort $2.50 

Theology for Begin- 
ners, Sheed 

This Tremendous 
Lover, Boylan 3.00 

St. Catherine Laboure 
of the Miraculous 
Medal, Dirvin 

The Lord’s Prayer, 
Guardini 

A Path Through Gene- 
sis, Vawter 

A Retreat for Lay 
People, Knox 


2.75 


3.00 


SO EASY TO ORDER! JUST FILL 


PACK 


An American Amen, 


Everlasting Man 
Path to Rome 


Religion and Rise of 
Western Culture 


Characters of Reforma- 


tion 
Church Speaks to 
Modern Man 


pstTuoious 
ADULTS 


Lafarge 


The Catholic View- 


peint on Marriage 
and the Family, 
Thomas 


The Life of Christ, 


Sheen 


History of the Cath- 


olic Church, 
Schmandt & Neill 


Theology and Sanity, 
Sheed 


$23.50 


$3.75 


D37 Apologia Pro Vita Sua DS9 City of God 


DSS Gilson Reader 

Dé7a Jesus and Times vol. 
D67b Jesus and Times vol. 
073 «Faith and Freedom 
D074 God and Intelligence 
038 Handbook of Faith 


PACKAGED 
SELECTION FOR 
HOME 
Great Catholics in 
American History, 
Maynard 
A Dictionary of Saints, 
ed. Attwater 
Autobiography of St. 
Therese of 
Crown of Glory, 
Hatch-Walshe 
The Catholic Concept 
of Love and Mar- 
rvage, ed. Woods 


1 


2 D28aq Book 3, 


$19.95 


$3.75 
3.95 
Lisieux 4.50 


4.95 


3.95 Your Family Circle 


IN, TEAR OFF, MAIL 


D26 Book 1: 
D27 Book 2: 


God 
Creation 
Pt. 1: Provi- 
dence 
D28b Book 3, 
dence 
D29 Book 4: 


Pt. 2: Provi- 


Salvation 


F CATHOLIC 
FAMILY GIFT 


The Year and Our 
Children $3.95 
We ond Our Children 3.95 


The Saints and Our 


Children 3.95 


2.75 














FREE ...when you give the superb 


20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM 


0 thinking Catholic should be 
nificent monumental sour« of 
spiration’ A superb gift that arriv 
of volumes a month . . for 


CROWN 


Memorial of ) 
Lif >f r yius XI ‘ u e 

when you buy gift of a on 
ript to the En 


ption D yclopedi 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLE in 


Edition, a $27.95 volun ‘ 
ne prepaid order for the ful 
riptior th Encycl 


p 


A¥VSSJDIN dWV1IS IDViISOd ON 
SSINISNS 


azlivw 4 
Aldida 
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HOW To gay were” 


The most welcome way to fill your 
Christmas gift list—give good Cath- 
olic reading! Here, on this page 
and on the reverse side, are won- 
derful books for all ages, all in- 
terests. And you can shop 
without moving from your 
chair... just check off your 


aes CATHOLIC 
BOOKS 
PAULIST 


BOOK MART 


5 BUTLER’S LIVES 6 THE HOLY BIBLE 
OF THE SAINTS , 
Edition |: $27.95 
4 volumes $39.50 
Acclaimed the most beautiful Bible 
ever published for Catholic fami- 
lies. 56 full color illustrations, 8 


A magnificent gift, this boxed 
set of four beautifully bound vol- 
umes! Contains lives of over 
2,500 saints. Acknowledged the ‘lor pages of maps, 10 illumi- 
finest work of its kind in the Eng- nated Family Record and presenta- 
lish language tion pages, large legible type. 


START YOUNGSTERS OFF RIGHT WITH 


8 CATHOLIC KIDDY 9 YOUNG CATHOLIC 
PACK $4.89 BIBLE GIFT 


6 Christian Child Books @ 50¢ 2 volumes $7.50 
My Little Counting Book, Fother 

Brennan's Christmas Storybook, My Colorfully illustrated throughout 
Little Book of Feasts, God is Every- to enchant young eyes, striking 
where, Before Jesus Came, Above “giant” format easy for little 
the Blue. fingers to handle 2 handsome 

. companion volumes 
Books @ 35 
4 ght peed “* aii A Catholic Child’s New Testament 
gher - ‘fe as Arc, Kateri of % Catholic Child’s Old Testament 
er, ’ 


the Mohawks, Pope St.. Pius X, 
Rosary Color Book. 


3 LIFE OF CHRIST 
by Fulton J. Sheen 


Written with compassion 
ond understanding, Bishop 
Sheen’s long-awaited Life 


of Christ is pro- 
foundly moving. $6.50 


4 THE MARYKNOLL 
DAILY MISSAL 


Deluxe Genuine Leather 
with gold stamping and 
edges, full color illus- 
trations, 5 page markers, 
1,699 


pages. $14.50 


7 THE SAINTS 

biographical 

dictionary $12.95 
A superb gift volume, by world- 
famous authorities, edited by John 
Coulson. 200,000 words, a pro- 
fusion of full color and black-and- 
white illustrations, handy up-to- 


date cross-reference calendar of 
feast days 


BOOKS LIKE THESE! 


10 DELUXE PACK 
for children 
up to 10 years $7.45 
Exciting gift pack of 4 large for- 
mat books ($1.95 each), delight- 
fully and colorfully illustrated 
throughout: 
A Catholic Child’s Prayer Book 
A Catholic Child's Picture 
Dictionary 
A Catholic Child’s Book About 
St. Bernadette 


Catholic Child’s Book About 
the Mass 


Mi 'Outa™ . 
T CROF I Eyam S3 





